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PREFACE. 


Tuis fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
‘Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1882-1883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1883-1884 and 1884-1885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R..S. Sterrett’s two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 1885 ; 
and it was at first.intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of new and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett’s journey of 1885, known as “The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor,” the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 


vl PREFACE. 


The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1885-1886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. ‘This paper is. 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first. 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various. 
passages of Mr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D’Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-1887, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.-VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, ahd to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, ) Committee of 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN, chrrure for 


THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 1885-1886. 
February, 1888. 
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THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


BY 


WALTER MILLER. 


THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT. 


In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
‘Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of-the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
myself on the 5th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats. still remained tobe re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
‘This was reserved for the autumn. ‘The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D’Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Cushing. It was finished 
-early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Cushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Company from 
photographs taken by Mr. Cushing. 


TopoGRAPHy. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
‘cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modern name of which is 


re 
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BeAarovpt. It presents another example of the remarkable esthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the ovvorxiouos of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modern village of @epixd, which is on the 
coast, near the. harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little: 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and. 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, 1: ai 8 rap 
TleAorovvyciwy vies wapamAcvoacas Kat wepiBarovoat Sovviov dpyilovrar 
petagv OoptKxod re kati Tpacray, tarepov 5é ddixvodtyra és "Opw- 
mov. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99: rév youvoy 
Tov Sovviakov padAov és Tov wovTov THY akpyv avéxovta Tov ard Bopr-. 
Kod péxpt AvadAvorov Sypov. In Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: [lode viv ’Axa- 
peavtidos hvAns yéyovas kat trav Sypwv Oopikios; also, § 7; 
XL. § 52; XXI. §§ 82 and 121. Xenophon, Ae//. I. 2, 1, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 410-409) 
"AOnvaton Mopixov éreixtoav. He speaks of these fortifications. 
again, de Vect. IV. 43: éore peév yap dymov epi Ta peradAdrAa ev TH mpos 
peonpBpiav Oararry Tetxos év “AvadAvorw, éeore 5é ev TH mpos “Apxrov 
retxos év @Mopixw: dréye dé ratra dm dAAnAwv audi Ta EEqKovra 
ordda.! Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 


1 For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Scyl. 57; Nonn. XIII. 187; Hom. 
Od. XI. 321; Schol. Soph. O.C. 1595; Etym. Mag. s. v. @dpuxos; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for @opixds in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Attika; Pliny mentions 
Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone’s throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Mat. Mist. XXXVIL.. 
18, 3, and IV. 11. 
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tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.c._ 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times,’ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says: “Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,? Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina.”’? 

Modern writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,’ whose plan is much out of proportion; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker’s Griechenland® is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 


MATERIAL AND ForM.— The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from 1 to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall 4 4'A", and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 


1 IX. pp. 397-399, and X. p. 485. * [bid. pp. 534-556. 
2 De situ orbis, II. 3 (about 50 4.D.). 5 Topography of Athens, II. 
8 Dodwell, Travels in Greece, p. 534. © pp. 117, 118. 
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have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 


DESCRIPTION. — 1. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun- 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the oxyvy, CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. : 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the front of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast corner, VW. It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall 4 A'A" is abruptly broken off at B", from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall. But after the discovery of the wall BB'S", it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
B B'B", one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, £2. This wall BB'B" must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident: (1) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 
afterward ; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 


1The Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV., and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall 4 Z does not reach the 
floor in an unbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15 m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators’ seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modern construction; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. X 7.00 m. and 8.00 m. respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to: 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
undoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a rapacxynoy, the rectangular building 
. But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. x 
6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the two walls CC 
‘or D. This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench is a slight offset 
of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the corner are hewn 
smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
‘This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
square corners, and the manner of hewing the stone. 


ee eee at 
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In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanship. It is small, 0.27 m. in height, 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus? It may well have been. The acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building. (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG’, and between them is a 
mapodos 3.21 m. wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line GG' is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. That this 
was the only wdpodos of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus' and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3. We now turn our attention to the xotAov. This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall 4 A'A", already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 118.50m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from 1 m.. 
at A' to 3.70m. at A". The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point 4’ is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V.. 
and VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from 4 to 4",. 


1 Cf. MWpanricd rijs ‘EAA. dpxatoa. ‘Eraip., 1883. 
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with but few displacements; from 4 to B, and from A" to B", i 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point B" and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation whict 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other corner of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not benc 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at 4, and then continue: 
in a straight line to the place where it intersects the wall GBB' 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural “rrain. The west side of the’ theatre has, as will be seen. 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reéntrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, 4.4'A", was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(¥ and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
Slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it. The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate IL., Fig. 1) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.! The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall 4.4’, and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. The 
explanation given in Badeker’s Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y’, nearly at right angles to Y, 4.15 m. from BB’, an 


1 See illustrations in Schliemann, 7iryns, pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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entrance to the entrance. It isa paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20m. The part Y’ is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also ata place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. ‘The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
A A'A" and the rubbish between it and BB'S". These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at 4B 
and A"B"'; here they are still 7” sit, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of 0.10 m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The “ magnificence” which Dodwell! seems to haye seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens, 


1 Travels, p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as. 
the seat) ;' they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to: 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and. 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal xepxides by two flights of stairs, 
#Hf and #'. The number of the xepxides, though unusually small, is. 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is. 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its. 
dimensions from the other rows. The part between the two xAtuaxes 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs. 
of honor; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G' to H and ' to 3 the material is the same as in the- 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from 1 to 2,a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.’ At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the: 
curved line G'#/ is only 5.15 m. The corner 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
kAipog H7', but 1 is only 2.65 m. from 4. 


1 See Papers of the American School at Athens, Vol. I. p. 147. 
2 But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting; in 
their place is a pedestal (7 on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn ; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
comer-stone is left in situ. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
‘On ‘the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 


Nore.—The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper was 
found by Mr. Cushing within the theatre. It is a drinking-cup, or cantharus, 
about four inches high, of a brownish clay, coated uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


THE following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig. 1. 


From Dodwell’s Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. I., 
page 534 > — 

“This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety-third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias ; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, ‘Thorikos (sé¢ /) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.’ The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. .-. . 

“The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Aoz/on, in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led rourid the exterior of the Kotlon. A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus.” 


From Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 


“The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Acharnians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry :— 

‘The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 


Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer’d with wine, 
Leap ’mid the swoll’n, smear’d skins on meadows green.’ 


(Virgil, Georg. II. 381.) 


—a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 
‘A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

“The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the xotAov of the theatre formed part of the town wall; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

“In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by 4 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. ... The style and 
massivengss of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus.” 


From Fiedler’s Reise durch Griechenland (1841), page 41: — 


“In this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found, It shows little art.” 


From Vischer’s Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland, 

(1856) page 67: — 

“‘On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the- 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides.” 


From Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1) :— 


“Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist. 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone.” 


From Fergusson’s History of Architecture in all Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 : — 


“The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form.” 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 


From the Archaeologische Zeitung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 :— 


“Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, — a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
corner of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty-two centimetres in diameter.’’! 


From Baedeker’s Griechenland (1883), page 117 :— 


“‘The ruins are in great‘part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 

its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 

The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 

is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 


1 The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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“Tt lies between two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 
of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of different 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

“The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

‘‘Whether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled.”’ 


A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as “ utterly irregular,” 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted. 


THE work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to establish the correctness of most of Mr. Miller’s opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 


THE Main OR OureR Watt (A 4’A”, Plate I.).—This wall is 
built of ‘“rock-faced” or “quarry-faced”’ ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called “ broken range’”’ work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are “random” or 
“rambling,” a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate II. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas ; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminondas ; Oeniadae 
of Acarnania, fortified by Philip; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip ; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander ; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of construction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its. 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century B.c., the time of its. 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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(Hellen. i. 2, 1) as: having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed . 
accurately to form a smooth surface. ‘This interior finish, as well as. 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 


THE INNER WALL, B BB” (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. ‘This proposition, aside 
from the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

1st. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the - 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B, 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
Inside. 


THE ORCHESTRA. — No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
‘deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
_ was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hépken 
and Dorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. | 


THE TEMPLE. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, A. (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is zz situ. In the northwest corner, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
"in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exactly resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple 77 ants. Nothing what- 
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ever was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.c.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.c. In 350-322 B.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.' The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY2QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate II. Fig. 8.) 


THE Rock CHAMBER. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
—a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper —opposes sucha theory. The remains of another “chamber” 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 


THEORIES AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE THEATRE. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of'those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an-ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. The southern siope is thickly strewn with chips of white 
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1 Head, //istoria Numorum, page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community’s poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist — besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion’s claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevailing con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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the west. (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct Y'Y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra effort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end, 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no farther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z, 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath, 


Note.—This fragment was found by the writer within the theatre. It is 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It is about three inches high. The 
decoration is in glazed black upon a brown ground. The front bears the lower 
portion of three figures, all clad in the himation or, possibly, in the chiton and 
chlamys, and advancing in the same direction. The vine-branches pendent before 
cach figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. The back bears no figures. 
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ON 


GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek: versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. ‘The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis’s time or of Sophocles’s 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. Lvi (see 
p- 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
Kaibel’s n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 


, \ ‘ a ” 2 » , 
THppwv Kat KpyOTH TAaTav €xovT apETHV, 


and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 


it read 
, a Q ae) , a ” 9 , 
THPpwv Kal KpYOTH Kal Epyaris TAaTaV EXOVTG apETHV. 


Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 
Nn. 53: 
ov omdvis eoTi yuvatxi éoOAnv Kal cwdpova Pivat 
TH abrnv Soxiwws, Tovd érvyey TAvxépa : 


a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put éo@Any in the place of 
an original xaAyv. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. xxvI, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. 100 Bgk. 
= A.P. vii, 253), 


ei TO KaAGS OyynioKey dpeTns pepos eoTi peytoTor, 
apy €x mdvtwv Tour drévepe Tuxn, 


appears in this extraordinary conflation : 
> _\ a3 a 2 Ns A» 9 2 , 
ei TO KAAS Eort Oaveiy Kapot TOUT drevese TUyn. 


In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre.‘ On the last 
verse, S€€ Pp. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to deal are the work of intelligent persons: 
most are sufficiently correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.’ 


1 Jt is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like Xaipeorpdrn could be subdued by putting it before a vowel: see the examples 
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This, then, is the second trouble —the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut ZETIMQ for o° ére riyno (n. 48), AEPETHS for 8 dperis (n. 
56), erapor éxrépioay for erapoe xréptoay (n. 183); by inserting a redun- 
dant re in : 

Evvov “Abavoddpov re kai 'Acwrodwpou Tdde fépyov 


(n. xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
inn. 58a RM. The copy had HAEOANEN, which was meant to be 
75 é€avev, but the graver took it as 48 Oaveiy, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when-El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HAEOANEIN. Ona still worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. xcvi,). The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192: the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters’ 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 


on pp. 117, 118. A similar masculine in -as or -ys could be put in the vocative, as 
Ev6la ovn, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 116-118). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Anuoddwy, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to: Mv6{wy, 26: compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so Zevoxpdrns appears as Hewoxpdrns, 
768 a pref.; and Aauacaydpas as Aauacoaydpas, 234. A more desperate case 
like Srparefa (205) induced neglect of position; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity: Nuxias, 
*ASavoddpov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination: on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 


Re TT gene gta sR A oe vag open 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person—the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.' 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.’ 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had « adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism.® 


‘1 This person seems to have put 7é8e for rovde and atéwy for adtov; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

2 J am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, in his just published tract Aligricchischer 
Versbau (Bonn, 1887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
which seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following: 


‘Ioriaseds po avéOnnrev KdAAwvos brep, pir’ “AmoAAov (= CXLI). 

oul paydpas pw’ avedn|xev Acds yAaugdmd: Govpnt (= 738). 

Atoyévy|[s] avéOnrev AiaaxvaAou tvs Ked[a]Ajjo[s] (= 760). 

guvdy ’AOavodwpou re kal "Acwmroddépou rdbe Fépyov (= xcv). 

pvaw éul Tup(p)iada bs ovx Hn[tloratTo pevyev (= CXLIV). 
Td8€ ahua uATnp éreOnke OavdyTe (= 229a RM). 


Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener’s view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
_-y or ve, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon’s time; the archaic period lay further back. 

8 There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n. 228a and b in Kaibel’s addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rhetnisches Museum, vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp. 181 fig. It remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

Kaibel’s inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, 7/7 signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum. ‘The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. ‘The age of the inscrip- ° 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.! 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in Kaibel’s book, will be found in the Appendix, 


pp. 161 fig. 


METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists’ signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 147 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dac¢.) which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists’ inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,? the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 


1 These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

2 Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXLI, CXLII, CXLIII). 
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Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 20 35 II 
° Eleg. 24 31 3 
Centuries IV-II . . Hex. 21 14 9 
Eleg. 108 56 3 


From which we see two things: first, that the preference for the 
elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on; 
afd, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 
a little — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 

These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 
perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 
an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 
artists’ inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 
column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 


would be 
Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 oO 
Eleg. 24 31 3 
Centuries IV-II . . Hex. 19 12 5 
Eleg. 108 56 3 


Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times. may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 


It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and ‘pentameter’ shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule,’ many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed.” 


2 hex. + pent. Four cases: xxx (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac.). 

3 hex. + pent. Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-ili), xxIVv 
part (Att. iv-ili), 84a RM (Att. ii), 67 (Att. iv—-iil), crx (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 

1T do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, x, 489, CX, LXXXIII, 759, 
1098 a RM, 751, XXVI, 81, XXXVI, 783. 

2 Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. 133. 
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Hex. + 3 pent. One case: Lxxm (Cypr. Mac.; one verse un- 
metrical). 

2 hex. + 3 pent. One case: 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex. + pent. + hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac.). Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex. + pent. + 2 hex. Three cases: go (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac.), cxm (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: xcvilg (Epid. ii). 

Hex. + 2 pent. + hex. Two cases: xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex. + pent. + hex. One case: xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 95 (Att. ili). 


Especially abnormal are the following two cases.— 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters.— The ingantation-formula 1136 
by a pentameter (Seopols dpyaArcdos ov 0 “Exaryt yOoviat) and a half- 
verse (kal ‘Eptviow WAthidvats) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words atv & “Exarne yOovion kat “Epwiow 7ABidvats 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
Sexpois dpyaXciors has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone :? 


raOdvat PirrAw XappvdAida Sexaralv], Cxx1x (Posidonia vi), 
Evdpwv ékeroino’ ovx ddans IIdpios, 759 (Att. v), 

[vids TlarpoxAéos Aaidados cipydoaro, LXXxiI (Ephesos iv), 
eiut b¢ Tlavoavia rov katrarvyorarov, 1131 (lamp, v) ; 


and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry :? 


"EydnAov rode oGpa, XLIV (Aegina vi), 
[Mar |SporvAov rode capa, Xcil (Corinth vi). 


None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 


1 Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
2Cp. Aniédans 768€ ofa, Aristot. Mirabil. 131. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
- Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows :! 


Epitaphs. Dedications. Artists inser. Others. 


Centuries VI-V ... 2 I 5 4 
Centuries IV-II ... 4 2 - I 
Uncertain (Cypriote) . - I _ ~ 


Their brevity is noteworthy: thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses.— The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity: it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist’s signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos Lv, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of Mupivn, 11: here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 (‘AckxAnmiddoros), and 751 (Kpyotaas). 


This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to. 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form: 


Hexameter + iambic trimeter, 211 (2 distichs) and cxvi (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter + elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 


The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing —uv—; KarAerodov (where, however, KAeropowy was 
possible ; see p. 101), Aapdrinos, EvOvdanos. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simpiy to bring in the name ‘Imzoorparyn. — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason. — In cxxvul, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters + two doggerel verses containing iambic — 
reminiscences, + 1 hexameter.—In cxLiv, an ancient Thessalian 


1 Of Cent. VI-V: 11, LvI.— 746.— 1098a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099, 
CXXXV. — 1097, C, 1130, CXxxIv. Of Cent. IV-II: 93, 210, 246, 258. — 783, CXI. 
— XXXVI (part). Cypriote CXXXVII. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 


In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams: 783 (part), 
790, XCvil, ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in CXXXVI a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (®tAros jp ras KaAas a KvAé a wroixiAa). All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures: these are the 
paean of Isyllus xcvi, (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero’s 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses’ (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter). 


II. 


UNMETRICAL VERSES. 


1.— HEXAMETERS WITH TOO MANY FEET. 


(a) Seven feet. 

Xaipere of rraptovres, éyw 5¢ “Avriordrys tos “ArdpBov, 22 (Att. v). 

xaipere 8 of waptovres, é[y]w d& Auruv warpida evOade Keipat, 23 
(Att. iv). 

olda 5€ gol Gre ai Kata ys, elmep xpnotois yépas éoriv, 48 (Att. iii). 

dtrdovvTa dvTiptAovaa tov avdpa ‘Ovyjoipov hoba xpariorn, 79 (Att. 
iv-ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
XwoikdAeay for some other name, like Mupra, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 


(6) Eight feet. 
Tpwryt cor Tiuai, tirOy, mapa Tepoepovye WAovrwvi re xeivrat, 48 


(Att. iii). 


1 Compare the logaocdic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes, 
Paus. x, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr. iii, p. 203). 


Ragan eet erage etn gm a eee ee 
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2. — INTERPOLATIONS IN HEXAMETERS. 


Evvov "AGavodwpov re Kat “Acwrodwpov rode fépyov, XCV (Olymp. 47g. 
v): re is redundant. 

Sefiov e[vvjoias Set Teva edvdAaypevov e para wdytTa, CXXVII 
(Sybaris ii): de¢ reva superfluous. 

éyo pi “Aptoroxpérys Ka pev €oTagay Kaciyvytot, LXXVI 
(Cypriote): éyw is added. 

pepvapevol evpepyerias Tas Tat ev more Ecpefa, Same. Either mar 
or ev is interpolated. 

Nexias pe dveOnxey “AmoAAwve vids Opacvundeos, 778 (Calymna iv— 
ii) : vids is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, “AzoAAoy vids. 


Probable also is the interpolation of ydov in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvill: see Appendix, p. 187. 


- | 3.— OTHER UNRHYTHMICAL HEXAMETERS. 


[— Z] wv pw dave On|xe Tloredav pav[axre], Lxxxvit (Corinth vi). 
[—$ 7 — pw ave |Onxe [Tore |8ave ¢[avaxre], xc (Corinth vi). 


Both should read Woreddécwn. 

In xxvi (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvu, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 


4.— UNMETRICAL PENTAMETERS. 


Pavol x|pirn madi yapiLouevn, 229a RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing yyrnp from the pre- 
ceding verse. " 

"Apxeotparyy dvdpi roPevoraryy, 51 (Att. iv—ii). 

Svapopos ovde idrous yovéeas eriddv, 23 (Att. iv). The stonecutter 
omitted xai before yoveas. 

cudpwv kal xpnory Kal épydrtis macav éxovoa dpernv, 60 (Att. 
iv-il). The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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yjpar Kai ppovrids eioeBias evexa, XXvI (Att. iv). The first words 
should read ¢povridt xai yypat. 

["O|vaco[s ‘Ov]do[ay]ros parw diduevos, LxxmI (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis! The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxm (Pharsalos v), in Lolling’s restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 


[—v yeléoa dr’ dviipws dAero dv dyabds. 


But this is very uncertain. 


5. — UNMETRICAL IAMBIC TRIMETERS. 
Anpatvéerns epi pyqjpa tis Aapwayopew, LvI (Amorgos vi). 
The original was adapted to another name, like Avowvos. 
Xdpys eéwxe EisvrAoiwvi pe, CXXXIV (vase v). 


Insert dGpov after guxe. 


Iil. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 
A,— CAESURAS. 


I.— CAESURA OF THE THIRD Foot. 


In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot : 


[—_ ~ — vy] rov EtOupdyou Navovorpadrov eipi, v (Att. vi). 

Ev@vpos Aoxpds “AatuxdrAéos tpis ‘Odum evixwy, 940 a RM 
(Olymp. Samos v). 

tiv pev ddeAGnv Anixpatyns tiv Topyiov écxyev, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 
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ons dperns, Nexomrodlé]un, xpovos avmore AL v]oe, 61 (Att. iv—iii). 
ayyetAas Aaxedatpoviots €APovra rd Oetov, XCVIs (Epid. iii). 
[wdarmov| 5 civi Edavopida, zarpos 8 Néwvos, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
Acivopeveos 88 Kacryvyty, Bpdgov §& droxos plyv], Liv (Del. 
Nax. vi). 
[— a — 8]é yapefopev[os —_— UU — v], 936a RM (Lac. v). 
ons 8 dperis Kal cwppootvyns pvnpetoy amacty, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
tous & tpdrous kal cwppoartyyy Hv cxopev Huets, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 
eivopiiay TE Kal Eipdvayv Kat TAOUTOV dueupy, XCVII, (Epid. iii). 
airap éuot yévos odpaviov’ rode 8 tore Kai abroi, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
 pepvapevar edpepyerias tds Tat ev Tore Ecpefa, LXXVI (Cypriote). 


Rohl’s restoration of x_v (Aegina v) gives [€ ]oraoes, but it is 
possible to make [€]oraces. In the Cypriote inscription LXxvItl, 
Neubauer reads Febdxw_Adeporns, and says that the two words are 
united by crasis; but even if the words were certain, it would be 


better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore P. 77. 


Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or ‘ masculine’ caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or ‘feminine.’ The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the earlier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether:a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions. ) 


Cent. VI-V . . . Masc. 60. Fem. 65. Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-II . . . Masc. 331. Fem. 191. Ratio 100: 58. 


The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33); the rest are from my own enumera- 
tions. 
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HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 
M. F. M. F. 

Homer, average of six books, 100: 131 Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100: 192 
Hesiod, Erga, and » THeOBs Mimnermus, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

400 VV... . 100: 190 Solon, 105 dist. . . . . . 100:133 
Hom. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100: 120 Theognis, 350 dist.. . . . 100: 154 
Cyclic poets, 200 wv. . . . 100: 106 Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . 100 : 82 
Panyassis, SO vv. . . . . 100:56 Simonides, epigrams approved 
Antimathus, 50 vv. . . . 100: 79 by Bergk . . . . . . 100: 143 
Aratus .. . . 100:100 ~—Jon, 20 dist. . . . . 100: 54 
Theocritus, bucolic and p pop- Plato, epigrams approved by 

ular poems! . . . . 100: 104 Bergk . .. . . 100: 330 
Theocritus, 5 epic and court Callimachus, epigrams ap- 

pieces? . . 100: 281 proved by Schneider . . 100: 366 
Callimachus, first 4 hymns . 100: 2798 
Apoll. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100: 188 


Nicander, Ther., 600 vv. . 100: 217 


This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The. other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 


1 Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
of 100: 96; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100: 115. 
2 Nrs. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 


8 The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100: 542! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising. 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.’ ° 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 


HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 

M. F. M. ¥F. 
VI-V ... 28 36 " WVI-V . . . 297 29 
IV-II . . . 114 35 IV-II . . . 204 151 
Indeterm. .. 2 - Indeterm. . . - I 
Cypriote . . 4 2 

148 73 231 181 
Ratio 100: 49. Ratio 100: 78. 


(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ‘dactyic’ inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse: the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 3 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.” 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, XCvil, 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain: see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times.’ For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 


1] have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, xCviI, 1. 19, has Aevxoto: ddpvas, where Aevxots Sdpvas was 
equally possible. 3 ‘ 5 ‘ 

2Nrs. 4, 35, 35a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 773+ 
773a RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, XXIII, XCVII, (2 examples). A 
probable example Cxxil, where Cauer MevexAcda re 5s. An uncertain instance, 
LVIII. 

8 Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures wrapeddtar’), 255, 
768, LXVI, XCVII, (1. 68), XCVIII. 
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2.— BUCOLIC CAESURA. 


A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 havea 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 


WITH BUCOLIC CAESURA. WITHOUT BUCOLIC 
With With CAESURA. 
dactyl. spondee. Total. , 
Cent. VI-V .... 44 16 60 76 
Cent. IV-II . . . . 265 68 333 201 
Cypriote . ... . 2 3 5 3 
Indeterm. . ... . I I 2 I 
312 88 400 281 


The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the ropa 
BovxoAtxn that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 
having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with kad: 

dyaBot Kai owdpovos dvdpes, 4 (Att. vi). 
vikn Kat tTpis Tov érAiral vy], 936 (Arg. v). 
move Kat pytpt Arovca, 76 (Att. iv). 


SO 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, 58a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, XXXIV (twice), xCvl, 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples. 
The remainder I quote in full: 


xeiot © év Onp[ we APyvav], g2 (Att. iv—ii). 
motvias €4 papect Aeoxols, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
[ploujv eis yaorépa Gpror, 1033 (Att. iii). 

Ocav pds Sddexa Bupov, 1043 (Att. iv). 

[vélaroly rplos réppa xedA[ev]O0[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
yevedv, os eidero dpa Zevs, XCvil; 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
~yecias tas (mai) ev wore éfpega, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
-civyy nv exopev queis, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 

-Kkpatys THY Topyiov écyev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
dgiav Tots waow ideoPa, Xxx (Att. iv). 

kai pe xOwv yde KaAVrTEL, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 

kal pe x[O]wy wde xaAdvrre, LXxu (Cypr. Mac.). 
dyes YOwy aida rov Hdvv, 90 (Att. iv). 
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Aaprpop PHs, Tlepoepdvys S€, 62 (Att. iv). 

[r]porwy cay éoxes Exatvoy, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 

xapords TOvd. wrecvev “Apns, 180 (Core. vi). 

"AXecorns xoo(v) ta(v)d érépaca, LXxvi (Cypriote), very 
uncertain. See Appendix. 

Tv 8 ed rpao(c), [&] rapodaéra, Cx (Haliart. vi). 

taitnv Set mavtas dxovoa, 78 (Att. iv—iii). 

éxes wey rovvopa xptov, 63 (Att. iv). 

del yap maow dpeoxwy, 64 (Att. iv). 

vopov det Tovde géBovras, XCVI, 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 

70d ovrw mpdobe éxerdvOes, CXXviI (Sybaris ii). 

Ocoyeitwv Ovuovyov waits, 90 (Att. iv). 

[UV —]uwv zarpds éavrod, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 

‘HpaxXrXéwv Nix |eadolv zat], 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii). 

ar ovOHs wyToKa Tov viv, CI (Sparta vi-v). 

Iletpacevs, mats 6€ Mevwvos, 75 (Att. iv—iii). 

‘Avriotas Pavopaxyoocod, 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.). 

Mévavdpols —VvVH v1, 753 (Att. v). 

Gevaxrys épreh ay avrar, 1033 (Att. iii). 

Popvatras mats 6 Tpiaxos, 938 (Tanagra iv). 

ivera T® &(v)Opwrw, LXxviI (Cypriote). 

@coonpov[— u U — VU], 10 (Att. vi). 

K[Acoé]rov rod Mevecatypov, 1 a add. (Att. vi). 

[VY —Jov wats 768 dyaApa, x (Att. vi). 

tov Kurpiov tov Sarai wi lov, 188 (Aeg. v). 

Atovuaiov: trav 8 ért rpocbev, 66 (Att. iv—ii). 

cat [II ]vp[pla pet[€lova Oy |n7[ Gv], 844 (Att. iv). 

é€Xaias mpepopvAdov, XCVII, 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 

ons Wuxns éore wap dvdpi, 80 (Att. iv—ii). 

woXAnos Tacd ‘Emdavpov, xcvil, 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 

5 ®iAwvos Arjdtos wde, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 

rode 8 attra dauos éolet, 179 (Core. vi). 

[év] “Io O pee ravxpariaorys |, 941 (Att. iii). 

év TptxKye metpadeins, XCVI3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

aTapxiyv TraOnvain, 0 (Att. vi-v). 

Tpopyntyyv yoracat ards, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 
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[rpopy|ryly gordo ja[r lo ip[ dv], 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii). 

KaAAtorot, yata xaAdvrre, 56 (Att. iv—il). 

kevdvvewv eixova THvOEe, 770 (Att. iv). 

[UU] réxvwveréxy[a Atwjovra{s], cxiv (Elatea Mac.). 

€zaivwy agktds eit, XXXII (Att. iv). 

[avr] épywr our dixatwy, Cxxvil (Sybaris ii). 

Serxirots dvdparddaory, 26 (Att. iv). 

godiataty KaXdov dyaApa, 1100 (vase v). 

TipwpOv Acrdidi ywpat, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

Satwoas érra pev avdpas, 26 (Att. iv). 

avéO(y|x[e]y rypye dyaApa, LxI1 (Samos vi-v). 

€Onke Tay Guorextpov, 189 (Melos iii); Boeckh &yxe(v), 
Kaibel €0yxé (1). 

dv€Onxev mais ‘Apidvrov, CXLU (Delos, unknown). 

mweptpeidorr evpvora Zevs, XCVI, |. 26 (Epid. iii). 

herdwros re évOdde xetrat, XXXV (Att. iv). 

[U —]Jae ruppixyt d0Aw, xLvil (Euboea iv-ii). 


It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. This is the case with the twenty-two examples of xai, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic— column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two: 

mpoxoas Kal €r écxatoy ‘Ivddv, 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac.) ; 


\ ¢@ 


[éar elm «lat 6 «[Aq]pos d[xaccev], 859 (Tich. iv—ii) ; 
as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 
aperns €mt Tépua podorvta, 49 (Att. iv) ; 
and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, Cxxvill). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 
lepas amo vyos iovres, 96 (Att. iv—il) ; 
taput rept rade yv0eioa, 184 (Corc. iii); 
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(also 179, LX, CXIX) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.) 
Two verses with és and ro after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 
get: 

WITH BUCOLIC CAESURA. WITHOUT BUCOLIC CAESURA. 


With Without Total. 


Dactyl. Spondee. Total. word-end. word-end. 


Cent. VI-V .. 42 12 54 6 74 80 
Cent. IV-II . . 250 4! 291 42 203 245 
Cypriote.... 2 2 4 I 3 4 
Indeterm. ... I I 2 ~ I I 

295 56 351 49 281 330 


which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly: (1) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table above, we find: 


HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 

Without Without 

Dactyl. Spondee. Total. bucolic Dactyl. Spondee. Total. bucolic 

caesura. caesura. 
Cent. VI-V. . . 20 II 33 4! 22 4 26 32 
Cent. IV-II. . . 70 25 95 71 184 40 224 127 
Cypriote..... 2 3 5 3 - - - - 
Indeterm..... I I 2 - - _ - I 


3. — TROCHAIC CAESURA OF THE FOURTH FOOT. 


Verses like woAda 8 ap’ &vOa Kai &vO iOvce payn wedioco (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 


several. 


11 do not, of course, count out cases like rir@nvy kata yaia Kkadvrre. 
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The clearest cases are these: 


oroveevtt KatépOtro roruwt, 77 (Att. iii). 

"Emdavpot det pérev dvdpav, XCVII, 1. 23 (Epid. iil). 
mapetage 7oAni AvKodpyos, XCVII; 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 
KaAXwvos vrrep, pid’ “ArodAov, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
TOO €rr0(t)et ‘Inr(w)do[ tpa|ro(s) ojpa, 8 (Att. vi). 


[Piroly re Pirowws rpoceivat, 65 (Att. iv—ii).” 

oi[x dlv tis a{p |t{O]uyoeey, 926 (Hermione iii). 
PN Gol Tis exis aAirAavKros, 1033 (Att. ili). 

Towov vu éragaro xnew (?), CXXXIII (vase v1). 


rym 8& Kaovyyytaow, 82 (Att. iv). 
macw d5¢ Gavovtca roPeavy, 45 (Att. iv—iii). 
popnv € xepov [é]r[€]8[e]€[av], 941 (Att. iii). 


I add further two verses : 


waKkaperoty €s OUpavov evpvv, XCVIIo 1. 13 (Epid. ii) ; 
Aurrapds 8 76 x[ ad]os éxicow, XLVI (Chalcis Mac.) ; 


which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after és and ro is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written paxdpeco «is. 

Uncertain cases are the following. In xurx (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores gypav [d¢ peluadra PidAa. In LxxIv (Cypriote) we have 
&(v)Opwre Sedu GA(A)’ ervx’ a Kyp (a-to-r0-pe-te-0-t-a-le-tu-ka-ke-re) : 
Deecke assumes ‘AX’ ; but perhaps Oed is shortened. Dittenberger’s 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives "AzoAAov 
vids @pacvundeos, but Herwerden’s reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read Acoyévy|s] dvéOyx’ (the stone 
dveOnxev) AioayvA(A)ov tis Ked[a]Ajos, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis “AiooyvAov. The name AlicyvAdos occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 


1 Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 
2 Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
before an enclitic, nor before uéy and 8é¢. 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause: as in defar 
70d dpeves dyadpa (740), [léXoros ro Werafyixdv “Apyos (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
touyn BovxoAtxyn, provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like ‘Ozdevra 8é wo\Adxe ravde (855), 
deOAa yap ot mapa Aipxat (938 a prf.), are quite normal. 


4.— CAESURA AFTER THE THIRD FOOT. 


A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [x]r[aplevov evxrc(e)av [Slopi Kal yxepi 
roévoe mpos dlvd|pds, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses : 


capa pev evOad exer adv, Aipirc, yata Oavdvros, 57 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
gov pév dy mwarpis Synv, Képxive, Pogiov vie. 488 (Tanag. v) ; 


are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
I 134, y 34, A 266, are verses of this sort. 


The following are simple atrocities : 


prv[G]ya [168 éor’ élri o[w] pare xeipevoy dvdpos dpiorov, 26 (Att. iv). 
pardov rot Gedy €Amropat eppevat, o AvKoep| ye |, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 


eee ee 


5.— OTHER CAESURAS. 


The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zeds occurs as final 
word, cv and xcvi; 1.61; Zed, 941b RM.; vilv], xxIV; vots, 850; 
onv, 7763; mats, 779 (cp. also 859). In.48 is the clumsy ending 
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dxpt av ¢@. The third verse of tiv ended with some monosyllable 
(u[yv] or ple]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (re, ov, pe, oe, oor), OF pey OF de. 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 


beginning : 
"Hp[a]e @npis ryvde, CxLII (Delos, unknown) ; 
1 2 3 


fyArot o “EAXas taco, 38 (Att. iv) ; 
1 2 8 | 
Odpoe Kaipar ydp cor, XCVI; 1. 68 (Epid. ii) ; 
1 2 3 | 


where dzaca and Odpoee would have sounded better. Two dactylic 


words: 
Avoéot évOdde onya, 5 (Att. vi) ; 
1 2 8 


capa pey évOdde cov, 35 (Att. iv). 
1 2 8 


Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 
xe pev ‘Axauds, o8 é, xcv (Olymp. Argos v) ; 
Tovbe ved col, dvaé, Xx (Att. iv) ; 
mao pidge re yuvaixi, 69 (Att. iv) ; 
ai de Deotor pddwora, 88 (Att. iv—il). 


Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, 8 554) : 
[péiro]y Te pidowor mpoceivar, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
aot de Gavetca reer 45 (Att. iv—iii) ; 
exSp de dag yevorro, 1136 (Att. ili-ii) ; 


maperage TOAni Avxotpyos, XCvul; 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 6 
The last might have been relieved by writing wéAe Avxéopyos. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (& 199) : 
Bopor Oioos Modedra, xcvil; |. 31 (Epid. iii) ; 
5 6 
dvak, aomep a) Sixatoy, XCvu; l. 79 (Epid. iti). 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus: 


pntépa €Onxa, not pytrepa Ojxa, Xxx (Att. iv) ; 
1 2 
poip éddpacce, Not potpa dayacce, CXXVIII (Sybar. ii) ; 
2 3 
evdaipwv ¢ avov, xxv (Att. iv) ; 
1 2 3 
ovo éBavov, 91 (Att. iv) ; 
8 4 
pot Tade €de~as, XCVH,; 1. 67 (Epid. ii) ; 
4 5 
é&vex éorehavwOn, XXV (Att. iv) ; 
5 6 
yot éxdAvpay, not yaia kdAvpav, 51 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
5 6 
Pirwv pe éroincev, XV (Att. vi), if verse ; 
i 6 
Taur évouicov, 81 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
5 6 
apoobe érerovOes. CXXVII (Sybar. ii) ; 
5 6 
"OdAvpre évikwv, 940a RM (Olymp. Samos v) ; 
5 6 
bu" évixkwv, 941 (Att. iii) ; 
6 
[wore év[ixwy], 925 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
6 
wore €cpefa, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
6 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.’ In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.’ 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

B.—DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


1.— THE FIFTH Foot. 


Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 


1 Isyllus nevertheless has written és pe{dero, XCVII, 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as 6s épe!Sero would have been quite defensible. 

2 Accordingly oq’ todas is to be written rather than age odwoas in XCVII, 
l. 75. 
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éxnBorw “ArdAAwvL, L (Delos vi). 

@eoxpirov ’A7rod\AwvL, CXL (Delos, unknown). 
‘Eppoorparov ‘ABSnpirys, 759 (Att. v). 

Tavov Oedv idpvcavro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
"AckAama iarnpt, XCVI, 1. 18 (Epid. iil). 

vénv ért KadXikXeto[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
Muproyv, évor, avdyoavres, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 


drapxnv Ta0nvaiat, 1 (Att. vi-v). 
év Tpixxnt mepabeins, XCvu; 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 


@coyeirwv @vpovxov ais, gO (Att. iv). 
imma TO d(v)Opwrw, Lxxvil (Cypriote). 


értyOoviwy dvOparwv, 26 (Att. iv). 
oi[k d]v res d[p |e[ O]unoeev, 926 (Hermione iil). 


"AOnvaiwy tpets pvAds, 26 (Att. iv). 
ért yovvact tatpos papas, 89 (Att. iv—il). 
éx Bovordpov HAG xépvel vy], XCvu; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 


It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse — a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee: and the next two have 
practically the same form, as @vpovyou zais and ro dvOpwrw are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpOuyoeev, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to Sypov pays and 
the like in Homer. Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut 7AvOe xapywv.” 


1 The ending dpoev Ojjua which Kabbadias has printed in xcvII, |. 72, should 
obviously be dpe »[d]nua. 

2 There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus év} 
novrwt, 179 (Corc. vi); ev) Shua, 26 (Att. iv); évt Mv@oz, cxviil (Delphi iv); 
évl vaéi, LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii); gpd(eo ofa, XXXVII (Att. Mac.); Borpuddeos 
otvns, 88 (Att. iv—iii); etc. 


rTP 
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Ludwich? has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes in the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. | 


2.— THE FOURTH FOOT. 


The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 fig.). It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 


émuxXeés, Ov mpiv ex dvdpav, 255 (Cypr. iv—iii). 
These two verses have a bearing on II 7 and 754. 


mepixaAdéa IlaAAddos ayvys, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
kat ddcea Pel p |oe[ p Jovetas, cxxvil (Sybaris ii). 
BapurevOeos dpyadéovo, CXxviI (Sybaris ii). 
éXtrov pdos HeAiovo, 521 (Thessalonica Mac.). 
mpoArtrwv paos deAtovo, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 

dv tdaos, olkov du’ avrov, XXIII (Att. iv). 
EOavpacey éy Biwi de, 83 (Att. iv—ii) ; 


where the sense would suggest’ rather éOavpal’. 


La Roche has discussed, in the Zeitschrift fiir Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien, 1876, p. 413 fig., the Homeric use of év/ and éy in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that éx is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, év when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.? The inscriptions follow La Roche’s rule three 
times, and violate it once: 


1 De hexametris poetarum Graecorum spondiacis, p. 18 fig. 
2 La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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dx[ pa lis eve addppovos 4 Bas, Cxvul (Elatea Mac.). 
_ worvias éu pdpeot Aeoxots, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
xeipat & év dnp wt ‘AOyvav], g2 (Att. iv—ii). 


Aoyxas évi owpate éxeivwv, 26 (Att. iv). 


No one has attempted to make zori (xpor/) and pds conform to 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a ¢-word (dorv, “Tnov ; 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, apos refyos épeioas, mpos 
Toi re umvos (X 112, x 68), etc. But we have worl dépa yépovr, 
o 442; similarly 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

€uov ori ziova vnov, CXIX (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod. i, 65. 
But for two cases with mpds, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 

manifest. We find [’A ]pvoroxAjs (not -xA€ys), VI (Att. vi), éucpov| un | 
4 5 4 5 
(not -eounv), 85 (Att. iv—ii). 


3-— THE FIRST AND SECOND Foot. 


In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 


With Masc. Caesura With Fem. Caesura 


of third foot. of third foot. 
Spondee-+ spondee. . . . 50 22 
Spondee+dactyl . . .. 81 70 
Dactyl +spondee. . . . 116 69 
Dactyl +dactyl . . . . 103 80 


It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, THAod 


he would write évf. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write éy yovvacr xeira:, consistency demands. 
also év fofvor: wévtw:. The manuscripts, of course, have éy) ofvor:, but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 


—_aa— —— 
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mrarpidos, not ryArcH, g1 (Att. iv) ; Tipoxdijs; not Tipoxrens, 14 (Att. 
vi) ; [Tay Jraxdjs, 926 (Hermione iii) ; “Hpaxdei, LIx (Delos Mac.) ; 
Gdpoe Karpat, not Odpoee, xcvu; 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; Ciphobr’ ddd, 30 
(Att. iii) ; rie Ai Aaiadxos, not Acei, 1098a RM (Melos vi-v) ;} 
— all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 
eixéva, NOt eix@, eight times, crx (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 


1 


777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.), Lxrx (Rhod. Mac.), 


Or ee oO a en © ee 


xal viv amas, NOt was, XCVIIp 1. 12 (Epid. iii) ; wreo, 505 (Tricca iii) ; 
1 2 1 
Sépxeo, 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; veixea, 19 (Att. vi) ; doréa, go (Att. iv), 
1 1 1 
234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac.) : — one or two of which are 


against the every-day language. 


Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 
one. hand, TUX mpovmepwpe, not wpoerenwe, 39 (Att. iv) ; rota, 52 
(Att. iv) ; [II ]uBoxdjjs, 71 (Att. iv) ; ‘Aptoroxhijs, 75 (Att. iv—i1) ; 
“EdAds aoa, not draca, 38 (Att. iv) ; modewvos meow; 519 (Thessalon. 
Mac.). ‘On the other, zori oj, not mpds, 4 (Att. vi) ; Tipoxhéeny, 
492 (Theb. iv) ; év KEvenL, not xewf 89 (Att. iv—il) ; ob Keved, 851 
(Rhod. iii) ; “AASiHvap én[o jinoey, not zroinoev, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) ; 
vids évauev, 744 (Olymp. v) ; ayxoGt rratdés, not ayxov, 491 (Orchom. 
li). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 


frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 


1 The verse is Perhaps a pentameter. 
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4.— THE THIRD FOOT. 


When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xcviI; 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say év Tpéxxne meupabeins, where 


vi would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 


IV. 
STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 


The two most essential features —the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.' A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxv1; see pp. 47 and 107. 


1. THE First Hair. — The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown: | 


Spondee + spondee . . 50 (14 in Cent. VI-V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 


Spondee+dactyl . . . 7! (23 “ “ 48 “ “+. 
Dactyl +spondee . . 143 (25 “6 “ 118 “ “ ). 
Dactyl + dactyl-. . . 100 (28 “ “ 72 “ “ :). 


The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl + spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 


1 Nrs. 1a add., 21, 35, 35a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 


220, 234, 255, 488, 492, 519, 750a add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a prf,, 
858, 875 a add., 932, 1043, XXV, LXXXIII (three examples), CXVIII, CXXXIX. 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following :? 


—~vlu——— — 32 ——~-—l-—~ VW 

—~vvlil—~—~— 27 —~—/|!—-—~— 4 

—~vvul—|/—— 23 —~|—~/[~_u 

~vvitl|le— 16 

—~viluwrtlower 13 ~vvule_luuwr 15 
—~vuv_|]u vr 14 

~~ |ovvT 26 —~vvulovuvuwr 13 
—~vlvuriluvueT 12 


A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 (érraxatetxooerots) 
and LXXXIII (eixooamevraereis). 


We note further dépxeo, not dépxev, cxIv (Elatea Mac.) and 855 
(Atalante iii) ; boréa, 183 (Corc. Mac.) ; XdAKeov dvr’, 856a prf. 
(Hypate Mac.) ; [Iu6o }xdens, 926 (Hermione iii) ; cixéva, 940 a 
Xaipey cis, not xaupeney eis, 781 (Cnid. iii) ; Bopeov, 214 (Rhenaea 
iii) ; edxAey, 851 (Rhodes iii). 

Augmented forms preferred : pvp éo[ ryoev |, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 


pyypa. éoryoev, Lv (Amorg. iv) ;? {aoa re éxotvevovv, XLII (Salam. iv). 
1 2 1 2 8 


2. THE SECOND Ha.tr. — The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these: 


—~vuvuwrftuvr 56 —~!luvitluvT 29 
—~vvulJlovvsvnr §2 —~vvulel|luvT 9 
~vlv—luvuH 43 —~vvl—vlilvut 
—~vlilbvurvuvT 42 —~|luvirtvuluT 15 
—~vlurvuilvwr 38 —~|luvulouvT I5 


1 In many cases the less common forms are rhythmically equivalent to these, 
from the close connexion of words. 
2 The verse may fosszdly be a hexameter. 
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Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form — UU | —| UU ~, which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
—_v|u—vv-, which here is one of the more frequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form —| vu Uv 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
évveaxatdexeris, forms the second half-verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once: p[dp|ouu[do]v [éor |e ro xpe[ wv], 519. 

Augment preferred: rotr’ éré\eoce, 740 (Melos vi); ypdpp 

4 5 4 
érimuwce, 89 (Att. iv—-ii) ; ravra [€]xpdreas and [mdvrja éxpdrets, CXVII 
5 4 5 4 5 
(Delphi iv) ; répp’ &AaBev, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rotde érvyov, 225 
4 5 4 5 
{Ephes. Mac.) ; révde €Adrpevoa, 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; rarpid’ a Onxe], 
4 5 4 5 
civ (Olymp. vi) ; éAid’ &evro, 21 (Att. v) ; Pidrors eduzes, not pirowe 
4 5 5 6 
Nies, 56 (Att. iv—ii) ; ddd’ éxape, 851 (Rhod. iii). In éapo 
5 5 
éxrépicav, 183, it is written against the metre.’ 
6 


The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 


—~vv—luyuvileiuvuv |] vuv-e, so. 
—~vvulovvrleoouysl —Vv—, 205 Vv. 6, 519 V. 4. 
® 
V. 


STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 


1. [TaMBIC TRIMETER. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in‘strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 1130) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
‘other five have the freedom of the comic trimeter: they are numbers 
LVI, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvu, of which the first two are archaic. 


1 In 53, rovd’ irvxey should be read, rather than rodde ruxey. 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxvii are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. | 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 


ent vt5-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). -rat répéSpos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
“ot “avbOev, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v).  -ta by "EpactaGévov, 211 (Syr. iii). 
Tw xbrhov 1130 (vase vi). "Aowdyrt8Bérov, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
“0s yeyova, 93 (Att. iy-iii). Aappiyopéw, Lv1 (Amorgos vi).! 


Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 


"Adpodirat, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). Ai¢it trav, 746 (Olymp. 47g. v). 
2 4 . 
Ka7eOnxe,' CXXXVII (Cypriote). mevraetous, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
2 8 4 


The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Porson’s rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 


2. TROCHAIC TETRAMETER.— There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four. 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and+the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules; 783 and xcvil, have the following freedoms : 


Resolution of Thesis: 


waAtv émr-, XCVI, (Epid. iii). Kpitrayopas, 783. 
1 3 4 
‘O vomos, XCVI}. Bévoxptros, 783. 
8 4 


1 

"AyaOdSwpos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). dpioroxpariav, XCVIh. 
1 2 3 4 

ioxupore pos, XCVII}. dvdpa ya Oias, XCVI}. 

9 "83 7 8 


“ov "a medesa, XCVII). 
3 4 


On xai é\eyov, XCVIh, see p. 126. 
5 6 


1 But on this see p. 103. 
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Disyllabic arses: 


Tipo TeAns, 783. ToAtavOys, 783. 
2 6 
TéXEowr, 783. WiAE wrias, 783. 
5 7 8 
‘Aptoraya Bos, 783. mp[o |ayot, XCVI. 
7 


The name StAewvias is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerdern 
guesses Stuwvidas. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilamowitz, “ Isyllos von Epidauros,” p. 7 fig. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its. 
respectability. 


3. OTHER JamBic VERSES.— The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 1133 have two resolved theses in succession, mhéov 
[aor “apa ; and one disyllabic arsis, rareé'p aide. — In 1132, the two 
iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic, 


‘aTroreioe t |. 
2 


4. ARCHILOCHIAN HEPTAMETER. — The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexamcter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura: a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 


5. IsyLius’s PAEAN (XCvil,).— It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences: Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (éAvoé. Aexewv) : but I assign no weight to this, as éA\vcev 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6; the group 18 into 7,6,5;! the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 


-va. Oedv aei-, foot 2. Tate KOpE xpv-, foot 44. 
-Av? és dkods, foot 9g. parpomroXty avé-, foot 71. 
-koiTly G6aiow-, foot 17. 

matpio. “Emidavp-, foot 20. ade yap Parts, foot 7. 
Ovyarépa Ma-, foot 22. -A[ wi] Souey rapa-, foot 16. 
éx d€ PrAeyva, foot 28. reuevee TEKET-, foot 48. 


Contraction, producing — + ~—, is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, xaip ‘AcxXa-, Wilamowitz’s conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, vv 4U—v +_, occurs five 
times: 100 érwyupov Td KdAXos (foot 31-32) ;7 Kariduv dé 6 xpvad- 
togos (35-36) ; yovivay 3S éAvcey wot~ (50-51); Adyeois re pata 
dyava (54-55) 3 lov wrouage "AroAAwy (59-60). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, _ vw £—. This may have grown out of the form of 
anaclasis vv 4 — vu 1 — (dmoceiovrat 8% Avras, Frogs 346, etc.).3 
But to Isyllus _ u & @ is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. ‘Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: ade yap paris (7), éx db Dreyva (28). | 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found: zapa | xotrw éovoc- 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone: ®oiBe ‘AroAAwv 
(12), -cav watnp Zevs (14), -A[we] dopey wapd- (16), -[A]ov y[ap let 
trav (23), PotBos éu Ma- (37), -Aov dopots wap- (38), -pay éAvoe (40), 
~rwie KOpe xpv- (44), parpds ‘AckAa- (58), Tov voowy mavo- (61), 
parporodv avg (71), xatpev “Aokda- (68), -fwv évapyy (72). The 


1 Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note ® on p. 191. 
2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note 8, 8 Otherwise Wilamowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others: [T]vv AiyAa (49) by Semitelos’s 
conjecture, and ‘ro[d|8° érwvupos (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at thé end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: 8 Kopwvris ézexA7Oy (33), and 
bylcay émiméurots (73). But this is a needless concession: tyte‘ay is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ;» Homeric dAnOein, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 


6. THE DEDICATION OF AGATHON AT Dopona (775 a RM).— 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words wpogevor MoAcocav kai cvppdaxwv, év Tpidkovra yeveais ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZaxivOio. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 
4uLvy L£-—, an iambic dipody — + uv +, and a trochaic dimeter 
4Lu——<9&uUvw—; with another iambic dipody at the end. But 
I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions: 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other © 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 


VI. 
QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 


It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
‘In archaic fashion, are written singly: as “AwéA(A)wut, 747; aA(A)o- 
pevos, 13 téo(c)apa, 042 a RM; orovécec(c)ay, 180; yxapier(c)ay, 
LXXXIX, XC, XCII; AiyiO@(O)o10, Cx; d7td(8)o[ pevos], cu. Here 
belong Ker(r)vAw, 484; KadA(A)ia, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is 7pyacaro for #pyacoaro, 778 (Calymn. iv—ii) : the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes are eioeBelas for etoeBias, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv.) ; Oetoy for Oeov, 774 (Priene iv-ili) ; Ywoetdvag for 
Swordvak, 255 (Cypr. iv—iii) ; moAnas for roAas, 759 (Att. dbdera v).’ 

@iAra@s, as printed at the beginning of a trochaic verse in CxxxvVI, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of Are, and 
should read ®tArds (the letters are PIATOS), like Aarés in CIG. 
1688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 


1. The diphthongs at, et, o. before a vowel often lost their +, produc- 
ing forms like Mavrivéas, 941 c RM, and Mavrivéen, 744. As double 
1 2 5 6 


forms, Ileparevs and Ietpaevs, rpvraveia and zpvravea, thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 
these were sometimes confused. So the following irregularities must 


be understood : 
Aivéat, 14 (Att. vi).? ov dixaiav, 95 (Att. iii). 
1 2 4 5 


dvSpav “en (= ein) 24 (Att. iv). dpyaAcious, 1136 (Att. ili-il). 
3 4 2 3 


evkAeav, 24 (Att. iv.). ‘Iortatevs, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
2 8 1 2 
Three words require special mention: zro®, vids, and aieé. 


The spelling zo@ occurs : 


érrotet, 179 (Corc. vi). éroinoev, CXXXVII (Att. vi). 
erotet, 1098 a RM, i.t. (Melos vi-v). ex(otnoey, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 
erofet, cir (Olymp. v). etenofye’, 759, pent. (Att. v). 
rolnoer 741 (Att. vi). . enatyoer, XLVI (Euboea v). 
éxrotnoav, 1100 (vase V). [ x Jotnoe, CX (Olymp. iv). 
rolyuo, 750 (Paros v). énatyoe, xm (Att. vi), if poetry. 


moteiv, LXXXI, pent. (Didym. vi), ézotyoev, xv (Att. vi), if poetry. 
1 6 
not quite certain that poetry. 

motnoev, LXXIX (Halic. Mac.). 
1 


1 Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 24, and Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), p. 317, 
think wéAnas Ionic spelling for wéAeas. 
2 Bergk, Litteraturgeschichte I, p. 385, takes Aivéat 1é3€ of[ua] as a logaoedic 
clause. 
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Furthermore, in xdézotnoe, CXxxv, iamb. trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. 

The spelling zoo: | 
éroe, 8 (Att. vi). éroyoey, vi (Att. vi). 

4 

é€xdet, CXXVI (Metapont. vi). 
3 
In xdménoe, 1099, iamb. trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
4 5 
bauer’s éxécaca = éoinoa, LXXVII, is utterly uncertain. In 773bRM 
6 
either éé[ oe] or éxoldyoe] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphicae, p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write zoey in the poets whenever the vowel is short. ‘The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of zoetv we 
have five certain ones of zotety. We are rather led to infer that the 


pronunciation zovety with consonantal « existed alongside of zovety 
and sroety. 


With vids the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.’ The one 
possible instance, AicayvA(A)ov ‘vis Ked[alAjo[s], 760 (Att. v), is 

aan 4 5 6 
only a possibility. See above, p.55. On 778, into which Ditten- 


evs 


berger has brought dies by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are : 


With wu: vids, 743, a prf. (Att. vi) ; vids, 472 (Sparta vi) ; viod, 179 
(Corc. vi) ; vids, 752 (Att. v) ; vids, 753 (Att. v) ; vie, 488 (Tanag. 
v) 5 vtos, 744 (Olymp. v) ; vids, cvim (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vids, 942 a 
RM (Olymp. Maenal. iv) ; vidy, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vi, cxvin (Delphi 
iv); vids, Cxxv (Larisa iv); [uss LXxxiI (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; vids, 768 
(Xanth. iv); vids, 774 (Priene iv—ili, pent.) ; viel, cxvi (Elat. iv—iil) ; 

1 Meisterhans’s statement, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, p. 29, near 


bottom, “die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bediirfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form,” is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; vla, 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]tdv, 926 (Hermione iii, 
5 5 1 
pent.) ; vito, XCVII, 1. 18 re EPI ili) ; vids, 851 (Bhoe. iil) ; vies, 845 


vidy, II 35 (vase Mac.) 
5 


With vw: bus “AO y, xIV (Att. vi) ; vos “ArdpBov, 22 (Att. v) ; 


tds Hipordpxou XXXI (Att. iv) ; iAos dds, 221 (Amorg. iv—iii).” 


It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic tes, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,’ 
was long, not short. The inference for forms like dpyvd, xareayia, 
mapetAnpda, etc., is strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short vu for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of vw is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription LXxvVII ; pdt pujy. The reading 
is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric dv, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vids. 


The forms aie, ’aeé, and *aeé occur as follows: 

airei, 742 (Crissa vi) ; alei, 6 (Att. vi) ; aici, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 

ra XCVI, l. 25 (Epid. ii) ; ; ‘aevaoy, same, |. 11. 

“Gel, 64 (Att. iv) ; ‘aeipyqoroy, 35 (Att. iv, pent.) ; ‘Gerpvijorov, 69 
“(Att. iv) ; ‘Gel, 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; ‘ae, CxI (iamb. trim. | Thesp. 
Mac.) ; ‘deipvacroy, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; ; ‘derpvdorovs, 932 (Sidon 


iii, pent.) ; “aetpyjorots, CxV (Elat. iii, pent.). 
2 8 


2. The w of ypws in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. £ 303), sometimes not : 


1 Kaibel gives Aatov [5]éy, the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: see p. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

2 In x11 (Att. vi) dds occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

8 Lapidum Testimonia, p. 12. 

4 So Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 44. 
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npwi, 552a add. (unknown, Mac.). ypwa, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
8 4 

npwwv, 856a prf. (Hypate Mac.). mpwos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

1.2 1 


ypwecoty, 1037 (Petilia ii). ypwt, OF ypwe?, XXXVITI (Att. iv), 
4 5 ? ? 
if poetry. 


Other shortenings of the long o-sound are : 
rar pains (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 
5 
malts] Zwtrov (Q), unless ZwAov, 769 (Erythrae iv).! 
1 2 


In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 
It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 
for the familiar spelling. ZotAos and zarpoiys would be on a par 
with Tpota (Rhes. 231, 261, etc.) and {otas (Theocr. 29, 5) :? 7poos 
would be like Jon. 

A similar correption of , a, in dyiovs, xxv (Att. iv), and dardoas, 
26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Prolegomena, 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assumed, producing the diphthong  (vulgarly written 7). 
This in spite of Hartel, Homer. Stud. 1, p. 15 fig. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric dyiwoavres to be in any 
way different from Attic dyotdre, édytwoa. 


3. From Homeric imitation come ‘tepos, CXV ; tepd, pent., 782 and 
924; ‘tepor, 932; tepor, LXXI ; pidoivr’, 79 (Att. iv—ii) ; "Aides, XCIX. 
KaAeés occurs not only in dactylic verse (941 b RM, etc.), but even 
in trochaic tetrameters (xaday, 790). Not only "AToA(A)on, 747 
(Delphi Zac. v) ; and “Apys, xcix (Tegea Mac.), which are Hom- 
eric, but also ‘Arddwy, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and “Apea, heptam., 187 
(Ithaca Mac.) ; “Apea, Lim (Delos ii), which are not. 

1JIn late inscriptions of Kaibel’s collection, Zwtdos occurs three times, as 
zu; Zwtrdov once, with the measurement + _ ~. Tpwtdos, pentam., 
occurs in CVIII. ‘ 


2So the editions; the mss. ¢wias and (otas. The trisyllabic Tpota (Tpwta) 
occurs six times in Pindar: the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are tyeéav in lyric, xcvi (Epid. iii) ; pavie 
5 


‘cxxxm (vase) is uncertain. If it really means ‘to pour with,’ it 
should not be transcribed yyev, but should be understood as mis- 
written for yetev (Hesiod Theog. 83) or *xeveuv. 


4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 
In the caesura of the pentameter : 


[Apt lol ]ox[ ptr jov wre, 24 (Att. iv). 
2 8 4 


2+ ++ Sawravopos wrero, Fick boxer (Pharsalus v) ; 
..... Awrdvopos wArero, Meister ) both uncertain. 
2 38 4 


[ Odva|ros égay[udvra], xLI (Att. Mac.), also uncertain. 
8 4 5 


In the second foot of the hexameter : 
yevodpevor, aby, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.)." 
wee os amd pntpos, 95 (Att. ili). 
KadAtorparés dv dOye, xcvi (Epid. vi-v).? 
onpa Tode KiAwy, 9 (Att. vi). 
08 ydp ri émorals (t-e-pt-st-ta-t-se), LXxIv (Cypriote) ; 
according to Deecke. If right, ‘xtcrats must be understood. 
pvnpetov dperis; according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 
(Att. v, pent.), the stone having pyypeiwy, which he thinks is due to a 
“‘schreiber noch wenig geiibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets.” 
In the third foot : 
sees matpos ts, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 
Kapori{-dvad Ka. Tori, Fire, LXxIV (Cypriote). 
“‘Acrayopat marpt [M Jal yy JouxAias, cxxml1 (Pherae iv-iil) ; 
but see Appendix, p. 198. 
1 Kaibel thinks that a young girl’s epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy: 


so originally yevocauevny. 
2 It might have been p’ dvéOnxe. 
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In the fifth foot : 
exis adirAav«ro[s], 1033 (Att. iil) ; 
5 6 


or is this the natural quantity? Compare ddts. 


5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — vu — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 


Aravia TOE [capo], 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 
vioi TAactaro, 179 (Core. vi). 
‘Avrtov, rode o7[ wa}, XIX (Att. v). 
Nuxfas* pe iveOnner, 778 (Calymna iv—ii). 
Syston » ineOnne, LXXXvi (Corinth vi). 
Kayptovos emery xI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 
OnBadys [ érénoey], x (Att. vi). 
*Aprepijs, cxun (Delos, unknown). 
Bipdpous 7[00° dyoApa|, x (Att. vi). 
*Avruoréris bos *ArépBov, 22 (Att. v). 
Auontdys 138 dyadua, 750a add. (Paros v). 
"A Oavodwpov, 
‘Soom odip ov, xcv (Argos, Olymp.v)2 

Naxé ote Jediow, 62 (Att. iv) ; 
though in this last, as the stone has O, the name NexdBodre is perhaps 


conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cm (Olymp. v) 
[TAav«te:]. is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
1 


(cp. Paus. v, 27, 8). KaA(A)ta Sa[xdda] or something similar would 
1 2 8 


1 Evuapeos would have been possible. 
2 Usener suggests that -5érov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxiv (Pherae Mac.), but for the 

alternative of KaA(A)ia SaloréAeuvs], with synizesis. Evuo[ wt }8qs TOE 

pv |i |pa is a conjecture of Rohl’s in Lx (Chios v): it is certain that 

only two letters are gone, the inscription being written crotynddv. 
Havrapys, CxxxI (Olymp. Ge/a vi), is normal. We have Tipdpys 

and Tipapeos, Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Bevpdpeos in 181 can be read with 


synizesis. These and most names in -dpys are West-Greek forms 
of -jpys, and have nothing to do with “Apys. Compare the pairs 
‘Auddpys “Audypys, Eidpys Bixpys, @vudpys Ovuypys.  Aaxapys 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 


The succession v uv uv was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long: 


Opacrpdxov aides, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Jes vi-v). 
HoAvvoras, 181 a add. (Corc. vi), on pattern of Homeric 
TlovAvédpas, etc. 
Ivirayépas, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).! 
Oeogiry ovrore Ayjoe, 60 (Att. iv-ii)? 
Tod] ¥]i8os, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 
as in Homer, while Sophocles said IloAvidos. Not ToAvedos, as 


some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.* 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 


Aioyévy[s], 760 (Att. v), Aioyévys, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Atdyeves, 519 
1° 2 5° 6 1° 2 


(Thessalon. Mac.), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 


1 Cp. Mviraydpny, Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

2 This belongs with aidAov “ogev in Homer, giAdcdgoy in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.? p. 212. 

8 MoAtidos, CIG. 3053 = Cauer? n. 129. 
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was Aioyévys, like Atddwpos, etc. See Soph. Ai. g1, Aesch. Sept. 127. 
But the existence of dtes made the change easier. | 


Or the succession ~ — — vw made the trouble: 


Tlocedwviov toft, Lxxxi (Cyme iii-ii). 
1 2 3 


Here would be put Sawravopos or Awravopos in Cxxl (see p. 74) if 
2 3 2 3 


any dependence could be placed on these readings. 


I am uncertain whether the quantity éx’ "Apd0@O00 pogatct, 180 
4 5 6 


‘(Corc. vi), is normal or not. Lycophron and Callimachus! have 
*ApatOos with a. “AparOos, "ApayxOos, "ApatOos, are surely the same 
river. “Apay0os (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources ; and I feel sure that APAIOO€ is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APATOO&, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note: 


Xtos dyaAAopevyn, pentam., 88 (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.’ 
1 2 3 
"Apreuns @€oxpirov, CxLit (Delos, unknown). 
2 3 4 
OivdBus Atwvos, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
1 2 3 
against Atwy in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat. epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 


likely that Atwy has anything to do with des: more probably it is 
short for Acvddoros and like names. For 


KAewixn “Eppaydpov, 809 (Pharos ii), 
1 2 8 


it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer’s construction of LXXvIII 
(Cypriote) makes Feoxw “AAerorns (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 
3 4 


see p. 48). What he means ’AXer¢érns to be, I know not. By the 
omission of ydoy, it would be possible to understand ‘AAefwrys = 
"AAedrys as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 


1 Lycophr. 409; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 
2 Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [Avo }xAéau, if I understand him, 


in the third verse of cxxu, but the verse has been better reconstructed 

by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures AcoxAéat 

(uv v <).— TIn(r)oo[rpa}rov ofa, 8, I am inclined to read other- 
5 6 


wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 


6. The residue is now small: 
pepvapevot, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
1 2 
éy tpiaxovr éreowv, 85 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
1 2 8 


similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, rptaxovra dvo in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 


npvvay Kai pot, 96 (Att. iv—ii). 
8 4 
gaya tov Kumpiov, 188 (Aegina v). 
8 4 
o[ 7 |p paTap, 229a RM (Erythrae vi) : 
8 


where Kaibel thinks zyrnp has replaced an original warp, but Rohl 
transposes pyrnp to the next line: see p. 46. 


anpavas ertxSoviwv, 26 (Att. iv) ; 
¢ 8 4 5 


in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 
(vp(p)tdda “os ovx, CXLIV (Thess. vi-v). 
2 3 4 


€xdet "6 Tot, CXXVI (Metapont. vi) : 
3 4 
for which Hiller proposes 6 (8é) rot. 


Doubtful is [Epx Jolene ]ue[e wa |rip restored by Kohler in xxix 
3 


(Att. v). Still less probable is «A[é]os,. xLvm1; see Appendix, 

p. 181. Rohl makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 

beginning kat rot Svpaxdoro; but this seems improbable to me. 
1 2 3 


EMI = ‘I am,’ has its first syllable short in cxuiv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as Kirchhoff remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VIL. 
QUANTITY BY POSITION. 
A.— EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 


Neglect of position in final syllables : 
TOOE pf Ja, Lx (Chios v). 
Kareorevdxnoe 2rpareia, 205 (Halicarn. 11). 
The like seems implied in [— vu 2 |rpdrwvos, Lx (Samos Mac.). 
ob yap [0 ]vnpés, pentam., Lxxim (Cypr. Mac.). 
ypuvav Kai pot, 96 (Att. iv—-ii): cp. p. 78. 
Uncertain is Ta(n)So[rpa}r5(s) ompa, 8 (Att. vi): see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have "é(p) 
Mavrivé: but [8]@ Mavrivéae (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 
“The cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
where (p. 158). 
Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 
KadNorparos, xCvI (Epid. vi-v). 
‘In(x)6o[tpa }ro(s), or -o[tpa|rov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 
unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred: see p. 126. 
Only one 7z is written. 
dveByxey Kadruvos, CXLI (Delos, unknown) ; 
where KdAwvos (cp. ci) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy: see Appendix, p. 202. 
“Eppeka, Lxxvi (Cypriote) ; 
(like épetas, WY 570) in spite of the ¢. 
Of Oeogiry, 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions, unwritten 
vy counts for position : ma(y)ra (pa-ta), a(v) raxéparos, d(v)Opume, 
d(v)Opwrro., LXXIV ; ra(v) diaro(v) dipao(y) Hagija(v) ye, LXXV; ra(v)d, 
Lxxvi. So also unwritten o in Neubauer’s Awndipedo(s) Febéxw, 


LXXVIII. 


B.—MUTE AND LIQUID. 


It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 


(4) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 
(kp txzczad.) 
roinpya Kpirwviden, 750 (Paros v). ‘0 Kprro| B Jou] A Jou, LXVI (Thera vi). 
xaipe Kpirov, 235 (Smyrna iii). 
Ajmpa Kpiow, pent., 858 (Milet. iv). 
didwot xpiowlv], pent., xx (Att. iv). 
TE Kpdrioroy, 64 (Att. iv). peya Kparos, LI (Delos ii). 
ade Kparioray, 77 (Att. ili). 68 kparéw[v], 492 b prf.(Theb. iv). 
joa Kpariorn, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
dyapa KpoBirov, LI (Delos ii). TéKea Kpvepau, pent., 184a RM 
ToUvopa Kplod, 63 (Att. iv). (Corc. ii). 
qept kpar[é], 786 (Halic. ii). 
jvixa Kpyrmy, xcix (Teg. Mac.). 
dpuorepa KpyVAV, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
(xp medial in compounds, after augment, etc.) 


[— u ]kpdrys, pent., cv (Olymp. Mevexparios, CXXXI (Olymp. 
4 5 4 5 
vi-v). Gela vi). 
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Ayixpdrys, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
8 4 
‘Traoxpérys, pent., same. Mevéxpareos, 179 (Corc. vi). 
& 4 5 
‘Iroxpdrovs, same. 
1 2 


‘Inrroxparovs, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 
4 5 


“Inrox] pays], pent., 799 (un- "Eye xparidew, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
1 . 4 5 

known, iii-ii). 
‘Blewvoxparns, pent., 768 a prf. Piroxpares, 491 (Orchom. ii). 

1 2 4 


(Theb. iv-iii). 


“Apioroxperys, LXXvI (Cypriote). 
2 


Zwoixpdrys, pent., yi (Delos ii). 
1 


Pavol x |pirn, pent., 229a RM @coxpirov, CXL (Delos, unkn’wn). 
1 2 4 


(Erythrae vi). 
[E]8Ovxperov, pent., 49 (Att. iv). oAvxpirov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 
1 2 4 


¥ 


[Apr]o[r]ox|per]ov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). axptrov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 
Nixoxpéwv, 846 (Arg. iv). Sodtxoxporddov, 937(Aphid. iv-ii). 
"Exparet, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). | 
“expires, pent., 


cé 


exw (Delph. iv). 


['é ]xpdress, 
KExpuvpat, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
(up medial not tn compounds.) 
Saxpvoerra, 19 (Att. vi). 
Saxpuder, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
Saxpvdey, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
daxpvor, pent., 205 (Halicarn. ii). 


“axpov, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). "axp|[ot|, 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
6 6 


1... expdrew, 492b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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“axpoOi| va], CXV (Elat. iii). “axp|w|v, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
4 1 
“axporoAes, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 8 
‘axporoAuy, pent., 856 (Atalant. 
2 8 


Mac.). 
Aoxpés ‘AotuxAéos, 940a RM Aoxpototy, pent., 849 (Delph. 
8 4 2 3 
(Olymp. Samos v). iv—iii). , 


mixpos, pent., 184a RM (Corc. ii). 
Kéxpora, 844 (Att. iv). 
Kexporiay, pent., xx (Att. iv). 
Kexporias, pent., 88 (Att. iv—ii). 
Kexpomdiv, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 


KA. 
(kX initial.) 
Teioe KAUTOM, pent., LXXx (Cedreae iv-iii). 
ot KAuTa, cxvin (Elat. Mac.). 
dpe Be edéos, pent., 941b RM peya kAéos, 197a add. (Rhod. 


(Olymp. iii). Mac.). 
AeAotre KAéos, pent., 235 (Smyrn. ‘o KAewzida, Lxxx (Cedreae 
5 4 


iii). iv—iii). 
On 70 KA[é los, XLV, see Appendix, p. 181. 
(uX medial in compounds, ete.) 
[T ]odrixAcous, 7 (Att. vi). Ppacixdeias, 6 (Att. vi). 
Yyixdéos, 4614 add. (Meg. vi).' TpoxdeiSas, 182 (Anactor. v). 
’AoruKXéos, 9402 RM (Ol. Samos v). “HpaxaAciSov, 71 (Att. iv). 
Hpiecous, 492 (Theb. iv). panded, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 


1 See note 2 on p. 167. 
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“HpaxAéos, xcvil; 1. 61 (Epid. iii). “HpaxAéwv, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
2 3 4 


“HpaxAedrys, LXXIX (Halic. iv-iii). TarpoxAé[os], cx (Olymp. iv). 
5 6 4 


AewoxAéovs, LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). SwotxrAeav(?), 1136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 
1 2 3 4 


see p. 45. 
. ++ otkAias, CXxm (Pher. iv-ili). éwixAeés, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
5 4 


Tipoxdeyy, 492 (Theb. iv). Tipoxdijs, 14 (Att. vi). 

‘axdeys, pent., 39 (Att. iv). ['A ]proronAjs, vi (Att. vi). 
‘axed, pent., 850 (Att. iv-iii). “Aptoroxhijs; 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
AtoKAcat, cxxi (Phars. v). “Hpaxhee, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
Rlevoxdjs, 942aRM (Ol. Maenal. iv). “panei, LI (Delos Mac.). 
Tlepixdei, pent., 86 (Att. iv). “Hpakdeare, 30 (Att. iii). 
Toduxdes, 854 (Delos ii). [II }oGoxdjs; 71 (Att. iv). 
mepikhvaros, 846 (Arg. iv). [Hay JraxAjs, 926 (Hermione iii). 
TohuKhavre, Lxx (Rhod. iii-ii). KadNixdel v], 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 


“ExALOnv, pent., 88 (Att. iv—ii). "exAve, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
rendeiLer, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

rexduve pent.,941 bRM (Olymp. iii). KéxAnpévy, 505 (‘Tricca iii). 
céedjoe( ou 182 (Anactor. v). céxdrpoopat, 6 (Att. vi). 


(wr medial not in compounds.) 


Kix, 73 (Att. v). KvKAos, pent., 184a RM (Core. ii). 
4 
éy KvxAiowwt, 926 (Herm. iii). KvKAov, CXXvill (Sybar. ii). 
4 5 1 
KM. 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 


‘ax([ pa jis, cxvi (Elat. Mac.). ‘axpata, pent., xivm1(Chalc. Mac.). 
8 
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KN. 
(xv nztial.) 


éori Kvidos, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
2 8 


(xv medial not in compounds.) 
Texvou evy-, pent., 756 (Att. v). réxvav réxv’, CxIv (Elat. Mac.). 
5 4 5 


réxvoy, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 
l * 


Texvwv, pent., 43 (Att. iv). dréxvov, 184 (Core. iii). 
é 8 
réxvev, 81 (Att. iv-ii). téxvov, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 8 
aravtorexvov, 44 (Att. iv-iii). Téxvots, XCVIl, 1. 22 (Epid. iii). 
2 8 4 


evréxvunt, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii). 
2 8 


ITP. 


(mp inttial.) 
TOovde pds, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 


mAevoavTa mpos, 67 (Att. iv—ti). 

adda pbs, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

o mpooayriay, XCVU; 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

Kaye mpocetiras, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

idout mpooetvat, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

Tovde mpo| aedGe], pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

mpoobe mpiv, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 

a To mpiv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

ve | pddp Jov( ?), 55 (Att. iv-iii). Tapa mporrthu, pent., 786 
(Halic. ii). 

pe mpoppuy, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). kara mpor oven, pent., 779 
(Chalced. Mac.). 

oe mpopirny, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). ért mporepos, 925 (Att. iv). 
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<pya ™pérrovra, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 76 mperov, pent., Cxv (Elat. iii). 
Bipa mperet, pent., 924 (Att. i-i). dro mparas, 491 (Orchom. ii). 
éxi mpayp , pent., x (Att. vi). 
éri mpooder, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
In 19, 0 [zpl]os, from Lolling’s account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures de mpanp[ 7] in 96, for deyrpwipt. 
(xp medial in compounds.) 
pron poBaror, pent., XXvII 


(Att. iv). 
‘amrpopaciorus, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 


(ap medial not in compounds.) 


Kimpwos, 774 (Priene iv-iii). Kuzpiov, 188 (Aegin. v). 
Kimprs, 784 (Antipol. v). Kimpss, pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 
Kiz[ pw], 89 (Att. iv-il), not 
} certain. 
ITA. 
(awd initial.) 
‘EAA mheiora, 62 (Att. iv). éni wareli], 764 (Att. v). 


rei rhdora, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
83 a[A]dora, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
ov nhotror, 771 (Att. iv). 


(wr medial in compounds, etc.) 
aXtnAavKros, 1033 (Att. iii), Prrdrovf s], Sc6a prf. (Hypate 
Ma. ). 


"emdero, 855 (Atalante iii). 
5 

“erAer , 205 (Halic. ii). 

5 
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(wd medial not in compounds.) 
‘Omdéralv], 936 (Arg. v). 
‘orXiras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
“smhoww, xcvil; 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 


werAovs, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 


IIN. 
(wv medial not in compounds.) 
dumvots, 1033 (Att. iii). “bavadys,. 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
5 2 


“varvov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 
5 


TP. 
(xp initial.) 
Znve TpOrasov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). évi Tpiocais, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
Zvi Tpérata, pent., 768 a prf. ure Tpimoow, pent. (Att. iii-ii). 
(Theb. iv-iii). 

Soupi TpoTraia, same. 
mAeioTa Tpdmata, 62 (Att. iv). 
a{\}iord rpsrasn 768 (Xanth. iv). 
(9) rhea Tporava, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
[v Jonna Tporovs, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 
S€ tpdzovs, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
de spire, pent. (Olymp. iv). 
(aoa [r]porwv, XxIV (Att. iv-iii). 
daa Tpiaxos, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 
3 Tplanos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 
eavvoure tpiBov, pent., 89 (Att. iv—ii). 
Tannds Tp royerl] xu (Att. vi). 
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TladAddi Tperoyevei, pent., 751 (Att. v). 
4 5 


TlaAAadt Tprroyevei, pent., 770 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 


Tloow8eneé rpis, 858 (Milet. iv—ti). 
4 5 


(tp medial in compounds.) 


_ mporpeme, pent., 940 (Att. iv). 
6 


"aTpamdv, XXXVII (Att. iv—ii). 
4 


Svoarorpor|[o|s, 1033 (Att. iii). 
5 
‘arpamur dy, pent., 781 (Cnid. ii). 
5 
"aTpéorw, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
2 8 


(rp medial not in compounds.) 


mar pida, pent., CXxxIx (Att. v). 
at wart pid |, pent., 21 (Att. v). 
«(ai watpio, pent., 28 (Att. iv—ii). 
Aurby warpida, 23 (Att. iv). 
ritrpibos, LXxxill (Cyme iii-ii). 
war pid, Lxvii (Astypal. iv—iii). 


mwarpioes, 35 (Att. iv). 
8 


waTpis ws, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
2 

mwatpis aoe, CXVII (Elat, Mac.). 
5 


pev wal rpis |, 92 (Att. iv—ii). 
2 


warputys, pent., 13 (Att. vi). 
warpio, pent., civ (Olymp. vi). 
nérpiba, pent., 22 (Att. v). 
riixplba, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
warpida, pent., XxII (Att. iv). 
rérpibos, 179 (Core. vi). 
rarpibos, Xxvill (Att. iv). 
riirpitos, gt (Att. iv). 
warpidos, pent., cxxiv (Pher. 
iv—ill). 
watpidos, XCVI; 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
riirpios, pent., 856 (Atalant. 


Mac.). 
mwarpior, pent., 37 (Att. iv). 
1 


mwatpio, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
1 
[w]arpis, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
1 


watpis, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
1 
marpis, 205 (Halic. ii). 


watpis, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
4 
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TaTpos 79, 52 (Att. iv). 


matpos ov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
8 

waTpos Hvika, XXXII (Att. iv). 
5 

marpos avdpa, XLII (Orop. iv). 
5 


mwarpos.eé, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 
5 


warp ron, 76 (Att. iv). 
2 


warpi xiscopoposytt, 925 (Att. iv). 
5 8 


TAT pi pyr pi, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
marpia, pent., 49 (Att. iv). 
nitrpias, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
ritrpila pent., 29 (Att. iv-ii). 
marptkov, 81 (Att. iv—ii). 
Birpvocressina, 38 (Att. iv). 
Borpuddeos, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 


Tlarpoxde[ os |, cx (Olymp. iv). 
4 


Ouyarpés, LXIx (Rhod. Mac.). 
Ovyarpos, same. 

werpa, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
ntrpuo pent., 89 (Att. iv—il). 
marpis, 489 (Theb. iv). 


war pos, pent., 941c RM 
(Olymp. v). 
warpos, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 
1 


warpos, 89 (Att. iv—ii). 
naps, same. 

narpés, 95 (Att. iii). 

nirpés, 189 (Melos iii). 
niizpés, 855 (Atal. iii). 

war pos, 777 (Salam. iv-ii). 
rar pi; pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 
warpi, 87 (Att. iv). 

narpl, 49 (Att. iv). 

rirpl 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

rairp, 932 (Sidon iii). 

matpi, pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 
nirps 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
rir pent., 773 (Pantic. Mac.). 
mwatpi, 260 (Cyr. ii). 
rérpa, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
nérpos, 854 (Delos ii). 
Tix powdéos, pent., LXXxII 


(Ephes. iv). 
Ovyarpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
3 


Ovyarpa, 205 (Halic. ii). 
3 
wétpos, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
1 
"Arpeday, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
2 8 


warpwiov, LIX (Delos Chios vi). 
4 
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warpis, xcvin (Epid. Mac.). warpis, 488 (Tanag. v). 

warpis, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). marpis, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

warpds, xI (Att. vi). marr pos, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 

warpo[s, pent. ?, 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). warpos, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

war pay, cxvi (Delph. iv). warpi, cxxm (Pher. iv), but see 
p. 198. 


warpas, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). war pay, 52 (Att. iv). 
8 
"Avrurarpov, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). warpyow, xxxvi (Att. Mac.). 
5 6 3 
"Avrurarpoio, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). rerpiav, pent., 773a RM. (Att. iv). 
1 2 


TM. 


(tp medial not in compounds.) 
wor pov exdve, 183 (Corc. Mac.). rorput, 77 (Att. iii). 


TN. 


(rv medial not in compounds.) 
rirvias, 774 (Priene iv-iii). néen’, 753 (Att. v). 
worvia, 34 (Att. iv). 
[w]orva, cxv (Elat. iii). 


worve, 856a prf. (Hypat. Mac.). 


XP. 
(xp initial.) 
pvina xpovov, 82 (Att. iv). Toved0avi Xpdévov,Cxvi(Elat.iv-iii). 
8 4 5 


keivourt Xpovots, XCVI; 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 

oe xpoves, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 

de Xpico[y], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

TO xpelow ], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 
"axpt dv, 48 (Att. iii). 
6 


- 
. 
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XN. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
‘axvipevor, pent., 183 (Corc. 
Mac.). 
os Texvyt oui, pent., 38 (Att. iv). Téxvas, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
Téxvas, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 


TeXVTS, 39 (Att. iv). 


TEXVYS, pent., xx (Att. iv). rexvyv, 64 (Att. iv). 
5 
TEXYYY, pent., 875 a add.(Olymp. iv). réxuL ys], pent. ?, 780 (Mytil. 
iv-ii). 


KaAdrExvt, pent., CXV (Elat. iii). réxvas, pent., Lm (Delos ii). 
2 8 3 


TEXUITIOY, 924 (Att. iii-ii). TéXVyY, pent., same. 


“ixvos ?, 1033 (Att. iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 


@P. 
(bp initial.) 
ona PpacixXelas, 6 (Att. vi). amo ppevos, 845 (Att. iii-ii). 
1 2 8 4 


geve ppakeo, XXxvil (Att. iv—ii). 
(bp medial in compounds.) 
Taoppoowys, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
peyahoppovos, 34 (Att. iv). 
EvSippoves, 942a RM (Olymp. 
Maenal. iv). 
dihpwy, pent., Lxxm (Rhod. Mac.). dipper, pent., 932 (Sidon Mac.). 


In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether "AAkigdpwv or ’AAxidpovr[os ] 
is to be read. ; , ; , 
(dp medial not in compounds.) 


A dpodirns, 784 (Antipol. v). “odp ; 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
6 
‘Agdpod| irye], 809 (Pharos Mac.). "ol ¢ Jpa, LxIx (Rhod. Mac.). 
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@N. 


(dv medial not in compounds.) 


Sadvas, xcvu, l. 19 (Epid. iii). dadvas, pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 


@P. 
(Op initial.) 
| ojmi @pdowvos, pent. 2a RM (Att. vi). . 
yaia Opacvirrohépwy, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
(Op medial in compounds.) . 
ToAvOprjvar, pent, 184a RM (Corc. ii). 


(Op medial not in compounds). 
[dv8 ]pds "aOpiv, 936.a RM (Lac. v). wroniebp[ ov], 1033 (Att. iii). 


-@A. 
(OX medial not in compounds.) 


de OAwy, pent., 926 (Hermione iii). deOos, 936 (Arg. v). 
deOha, 938 a prf. (Theb. Iv). 
[4é]Aa, 846 (Arg. iv). 
de Propépuy, pent.,855 (Atal. iii). 


In 492 (Theb. iv), rpis dé6Aos was probably intended ; zpis é& 
d@Aos being on the stone. 


@M. 


(Op medial not in compounds.) 
dpidpor, cxvil (Delph. iv). 
dpiOucv, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 
dlp} [O joer, 926 (Hermioneiii). 
"10pi, cx (Olymp. iv); mistake? 
620 usu, xcvil, 1. 12 (Epid. iti). 
(o) 46} 785 (Cnid. ii); not 

certain. 
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ON. 
(Ov initial.) 
pei| Cova Ov Jyr[ av}, 844 (Att. iv). 
eddaipoct Ovyzrois, xLit (Salam. iv-iii). 
odqpova Ovipoxer XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
Saiul ova [9 ]vyrol is, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
(Ov medial not in compounds.) 
“oOveiats, 189 (Melos iii). 
IP. 
(yp initial.) 
éreheove Lpspuy, pent., 740 (Melos vi). 
(yp medial in compounds, etc.) 
Karaypacerat, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
dve ypapopay, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 
(yp medial not in compounds.) 
‘ay[ pou], xLv (Aegin. v). 
dvyp[s]y, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). “yp oréplav} XLvi (Eub. Mac.). 
dbypoH, 183 (Corc. Mac.). ‘Dypss; pent., 41 (Att. iv). 


TA. 
(yA medial not in compounds.) 


I'M. 


(yp medial not in compounds.) 
Ilvypatov, Lvit (Amorg. vi). 
1? 2 
Séypactv, pent., 491 (Orchom. ii). 
1 


mepvAaypevov, CXXVII (Sybar. ii). 
4 
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IN. 


(yv medial tnx compounds, etc.) 


xa[o|ty[vyr...], Lxv (Thera vi), if xaotyvyrn, LIV (Delos Vaz. vi). 
? 8 4 


rightly restored. 
[Ka Jotyryrot, LXXvI (Cypriote). 


Kagtyvqroto, 179 (Corc. vi). 
Kaotyviriyt, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
Kastyvqrass, 35 (Att. iv). 
Kagtyvjrass, 49 (Att. iv). 
Kaotyviran, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 
Kaotyvijrasowy, 82 (Att. iv). 
[abroxas jiyjroy, pent., XXXVI 


(Att. iv—ii). 
atroxactyvyrot, 772 (Imbr. iv—ii). 
yiyverat, pent., 875 a add. 
* (Olymp. iv). 
drroyiyvopevors, pent., xxiv (Att. 
iv-iii). 
émeyiyvopevorls], pent.,xxx1(Att.iv). 


(yv medial not in compounds.) 


‘Ayvipts, 86 (Att. iv). 
] . 


‘ayvns, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
‘ayvis, XCvil, 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
‘aby, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
iyvoréra, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 
‘ayvds, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
‘ayviy, cxxvil (Sybar. ii). 


orvy[vd|v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
5 
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BP. 

(Bp initial.) 
Tivde Bporots, pent., 940a RM (Ol. Samos v). 
riot Bporsis, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
Tprraté B[p Joray, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
TE Bporots, 65 (Att. iv—ii). 
ot de Bpo[ rar], pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
érevge Bporois, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
orvycovgi Bporoi ré, 1033 (Att. iii). 
dyrt Bporoio, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 

(Bp medial not in compounds.) 

ahi Bpiay, pent., 36 (Att. v). “oBpru[ordrpys XLIX (Ceos vi). 
‘VBpioa, pent., xxv (Att. iv). 


AP. 
(Sp ¢nitial.) 
[7 ]ovde Spopov, 741 (Att. vi). 
Te Spopors, xx (Att. iv). 
(Sp medial after augment.) 
“eSpace, pent., 844 (Att. iv). ‘COpdpoper, pent., 768 a prf. (Theb. 
iv-iil). 
“edpaxer; pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 
‘Wpvodpevos, 773b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
“puera, 781 (Cnid. iii). 


mdpéSpov, 924 (Att. iii-1). "E Spas, cxxvml (Sybar. ii). 
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AM. | 
(Sp medial not in compounds.) 
[]pad[pJoowre[t]s, pent., 859 
(Tichiussa iv-ii). 
[K ]adpefwr, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
1 2 
Kadpyides, 932 (Sidon ili). 
4 


AN. 


(8v medial not in compounds.) 


"Adidvaiwy, 775 (Att. v). 
? ? 


(B) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 


dpurroxpariay, troch. tetr., XCVI; 
(Epid. iii). 

Elevoxptros, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. daxpy, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia ili). 
iv-il). 

“axpovs, iamb. trim., cx1 (Helic. vEKpayaryov; lamb. tr., 258 


Mac.). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 
KA. 
mee Kiaropivra, iamb. tr., 211 [w]éya KA€os, iamb. tr., CX! 
(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac.). 


“Hpakei, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
Zwoixdjs, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
TipoxAeidas, troch., tetr., same. 
bnndib, lyric, xcv1y 1. 45 (Epid. iti). 


ézixAnovr, lyric, same, 1. 51. 


Tet en yet oe, 
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KN. 
TExvov, iamb. tr., 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
réxyov, iamb. tr., cxvi (Elat. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 


ITP. 
[r]o mpév, troch. tetr., 790 
4 
(Achaia iii). 
ITA. 
aide mhovowos, iamb., 1133 (vase v); 
4 


quantity uncertain. 


TP. 


warpis, lamb. tr., same. 
6 . 
warpat, iamb. tr., cxt (Helic. Mac.). 
4 


mwarpio ‘Ent-, lyric, xcvul, 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 


XP. 
‘O xpvadtoftos, lyric, xcvil, 1. 45 peAtxpov, iamb. tr., cxr (Helic. 
, 8 
(Epid. iii). Mac.). 
KOpe XpuooKopa, lyric, same, 1. 47. 


XM. 
Spaxpiiv; iamb. tetr., 1132 (vase iv—ii) ; 
quantity uncertain. 


XN. 
TExvavos, iamb. tr., 93 (Att. iv—iii). 
TéXvaL, iamb. tr., cx (Helic. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 
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@P. 


‘Eppas "AdppoBiras, iamb. tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 


PA. 
Se Pdeyva, lyric, xcviy 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 


@P. 
vikooa Opijvors; iamb. tr., 246 “abpe, iamb. tr., 258 (Alex. iii-ii). 
1 . 
(Bith. Mac.). 
@M., 


Hvdpiar, iamb. tr., cx1 (Thesp. Mac.). | 


TP. 
dypawe, iamb. tr., 1099 and CXXxv 
8 


(vases v); quantity uncertain. 


BP. 
Sapna Bporois, lyric, xcviy |. 53 (Epid. iii). 


AP. 


I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer. Untersuchungen, p. 1 fig., and Hartel, Homer- 
isthe Studien, I. p. 80 flg. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
warpias, Saxpvdevra, wAciora Tpdrata, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 


\ 
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short. long. | short. long. ' short. long. 
xp init. 12(6) 4(1) | tp init. 17(5) 2(1) | @v init. 4 - 
m.c. 18(2) 8(1) mc. 2 3(1) med. I - 
d. 6 d. 
med. 3(2) 16(5) med. 40 (35) 51 yp init: 1(0) - 

KA init. 4 2 vy med. I I mc. - 2 (0) 
m.c. 23(15) 22(14) med. 2 3 (2) 
med. 2(1) 2 tw med. 1(0) 4 

-_ yA med. - I 
mu med. 1 x | XPiBIL 5 (4) 
med. I - yp med. — 3 (2) 
Kv init. 1 - 
med. 4 (3) 7 (6) XV med. 5 (4) 9 (8) yy mc. 2 I2 (8) 
. med. — |. 8 (7) 
ap init. 17 (10 (2) op init. 2 I _ 
P m.c. 7( ) > (0) mc. I 4(2) | Bp init. 8(2) - 
med. 2 3 med. 2(0) 2 med. 2(1) 1(0) 

md init. 4 I ov med. I I Sp init. 2(1)) - 
mc. 1 4 Op init. 2(0) - a (1) 
med. 4 -— mc. — I _3 

xv med. I 2 med. I 1(0) | S54 med. - 3 (2) 

®X\ med. | 4(3) | 5v med. - I 
O. med. - 6 


We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
y88 weigh more than xrrx¢0@; and the nasals — especially »— 
more than p and A (Op, yp, Su, dv make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer zp makes a short syllable about 273 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times ;? against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial zp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60—lJless than a fourth—are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above ; in the inscriptions 10 of the 17 are avoid- 
able. 


1 An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche’s statistics. 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot—the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, |. c. p. 81) — show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one 10, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases, 
against 3 in Homer! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases); next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word: 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (‘o KAeurmida, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort. In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 


A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command, 
demonstrable. 


VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 


1. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -e/Sys. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: _ 


Tpordcidas, 182 (Anact. v). EixAeidns, Cxv (Elat. iii). 
2 2 8 
Koppeibas, pent., 492 b prf. (Theb. iv). “Epexdadav, 852 (Att. ii). 
8 
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"OX... fda, 486 (Thesp. v). "Arpeday, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv—iii). 
2 3 2 3 
“HpaxXeidov, 71 (Att. iv). Aayeidas, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv—iii). 
2 3 2 3 


“HpaxActdynv, 239 (Smyr. Mac.). “Aptoreidov, pent., CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
2 8 2 8 
“HpaxAe’Sns, 213 (Delos iv-ii). Aiyeidaor, 852 (Att. ii). 
2 3 4 5 . 
The syllable -e- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
“HpaxAcidas (= — = —), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for e, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ei- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 


in Pindar’s time, if not before.’ TipoxAe/das appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. | ; ; 


In 26 Kaibel has written cixéice ‘Avdoxiday, though the same 
inscription has cbxAciLwr, and 254 exdeifev. Uncontracted in penta- 
meter cixéioay, CXXXIx, and cixd| cigar |, 21. I note further ckheuay, 
pent., 29 (for which cvxhe( «av with E, 24, is significant) ; Ppactkheias, 
6; Geins, 1037, and Deiorory, Lu (but Oeordryy; pent., 846) ; ‘Apycion, 
pent., 466; aidoiny, pent., 13; pox Or ypwi, XXXVII (see p. 73); 
yijpat oy Or yypat 84, XLVIII ( Yipai in pentameter 519). 

Forms of feminines in -o are KaAduorot, 56; but KadXorois, 82 ; 
Aldois, 34; Hv60i, CXVIIL. , ° 


I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 
of a genitive singular in -oo. Places where it is conspicuous by its 
absence are these, all of the sixth century: K[Aeoi]rov tov, 1 a add. 

4 5 


(Att.) ; [Exe }ripov par pos; 181a add. (Corc.) ; viod Tha-, 179 
(Corc.) ; rod “Metbos, 181 (Corc.) ; rod Nagiov, LIV (Delos Wax.) ; 
tov MaAi[ov], 1098a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
examples, O in the rest. 


1 dpiorondeldy in troch. tetr. Anacr. fr. 114 Bgk.* (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of Syiovs and Sadous, and of ZaAov, we have spoken on p. 73. 


The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
every-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other—that is, of “Acdys. cwdpooivy, or of 
*Aidao, caoppoovwn — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. Appr 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric lgvi, 


etc. Ayits, 86, and Epos, pent. gt (both Att. iv). Tpwas (with 
©) in anapaests 775a RM, unless this part is prose. By rol y 
"AcxAamtov, XCVIl, 1. 20 (Epid. ili), the existence of the preposition 
roi = mnpés is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric év.. of compounds is avoided. We have 
cuKAcuay, pent. 29, cvKAe(t av 24, cbxeti pent. 851, cbrrhotys, pent. 
"70, ebyparroy; LXI, cbrohepor, pent. 21, cbrrdhepov, pent. 34, and I 


dare say others. But jiixopoo, 857. 
2 8 


Uncontracted Avedepye (not Avxdopye) and Av«dep| ye]; CXIX 
(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in AlyeiBaice Avkoipyos, 852 
(Att. ii); and modni Avxodpyos, XCVil; l. 71 (Epid. iii); in both cases 
quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 
improved the rhythm ; see p. 57. 

The form épdovri (or épduv ris), 76a RM (Plat. v), is noteworthy 
as being without the factitious assimilation and “protraction”’ by 
which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 
semblance of the every-day épavrt, etc. But these mouthed-over 
words meet us elsewhere : Aapopowr, pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ;! Anpopsur, 
pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; pYwopevos, pent., 30 (Att. i). The occurrence 


of éyy in pentameter, Lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 
6 


1 Misprinted Anpopdwy in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is edxAan, 
pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). ; 
The resolution ’AicoyvAov 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 


2. Of unwritten contraction or ‘synizesis’ I will enumerate all 
the examples. 


Synizesis of eo: 
OiavGeos yevedy, 179 (Core. vi). 
Elevedpeos, 181 (Corc. vi) ; probable: see p. 76. 
Aewouéveos dé, LIV (Delos Vax. vi). 
Acwouéveos, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 
Tlaptoddeos dpxovros, 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
Opacvprdeos, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii).’ 
On the other hand, érevs, pent., 184a RM (Corc. ii), like épyxev, 
781 (Cnid. iii). ° ° 
KAcoudvdpov, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 
whereas KAewixn, 809 (Pharos ii) ; @evdore, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.) ; 
Govripo v]; 766 (Att. v). Cp. KAevBoudos, Aewwvce in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch. Aufsdize, ii, p. 547. 
dwdexa Oeots, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
beots girov, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
beots epe (2e-0-t-se), LXxIV (Cypriote). 
xpwaias, xCvul; l. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 
but xpvorjy, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
Synizesis of ew: 
Aeyodixew, LIV (Delos Vax. vi) : HO is written. 
Kprraviden, 750 (Paros v): with ew shortened ; see p. 119. 


"Exexparidew, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
4 5 


1 ypucaryldeos, XLIX, is only a graver’s blunder. 
4 
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The resolution of -ew of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic ‘Aiéew and the like; Meleager in Anth. Palat. 
iv, 1, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 


Aapipayopew, end of a trimeter, Lv1 (Amorg. vi). 
5 6 


The first ought perhaps not to count, as the other name in the 
inscription is unmetrical: see p. 47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration raid|a 


Mev lexpdrew in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 
something like maud| ds Ty |Aexpdrew would conform better to Fou- 
cart’s copy. 

dA(A)éwv, LIV (Delos Vax. vi): HO is written. 

yxéon, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 


aoe a8 


Resolved in: 
Bovradéwy, 852 (Att. il) ; 
as occasionally in literature (H 1, $ 191, etc.). 
rapa OeGv, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 
Ogee comepg (4-0-2), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
Gece dA(A) (¢e-0-2), same ; -ew shortened? See p. 55. 
[xoon lkor, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
"Hpardéon, 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii). 
[éor TO xpdav], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
Kpcwv, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
Aewpopor, pent., Lx (Chios v). 


1 Not Aauiaydépew, as assumed by Usener, Alter. Verskunst, p. 39, note 22. 
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Synizesis of ea: 
Baorhéas (= Baotreas), pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
Avoxhent, cxxi (Phars. v). 
[Avo Ke, fick, t same : neither certain. 
[Merve ]xAea, Cauer, 
Meyaxdéa, 860 (Chios iv—ii). 
With this last compare BaowAy, pent., 846 (Arg. iv), and “Eppovy, 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii). ° ° ° 
Synizesis of w, vv: only in epigrams of the clumsier sort. 
“‘Aox(A)amud |e, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
Kurpiov tov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
, Sarapeviov, same. 
Auovvotou trav, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
Tvb(ev, 26 (At. iv). 
On the possibility of KaAXéa, CXxIV, see p. 76.! 


Other cases: all doubtful. 
x90(v) Ta(v)b¢ (ko-0-ta-te), LXxvill (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
ys, 760 (Att. v): but see p. 55. ws, contracted, occurs XI. 


vigs as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable: see p. 46. 


Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of eo, and the second of ew. It is clear that 
«9 was a Jong syllable, consequently that « was not consonantized.? 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by ev. That -ew, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -ew.: see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like xpvogix dva oxymrpw (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal e. 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 


1 Compare dei8ias Xapul8ou vids "APnvaios wu’ éxolnoe, Paus. v, 10, 2. 
2 Compare ’Apioropdye¢os obxérs (UV — UY VY — — UY —), Pind. Nem. Iii. 35. 
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TX. 
HIATUS. 


Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations: xai épydrts, 60 ; 
Wat €v, LXXVI } for which see page 46. 


The following cases, before former f-words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : : 
évOade oi, 86 (Att. iv). 
otro 8¢ of, 234 (Smyrn. iil). 
aBivard{] oi, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
o[ v} oi, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 
éxxptra €pya,, Lut (Delos ii). 
doca éwpyet, LXII (Samos Mac.). 
a iBéres, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
® d[va] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 
The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 


verse. First those in hexameters : 


Foot I. 
(Shorts). ot 6 éxdpvgay, xCvi; 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 
1 2 8 


(éyw) pa “Apurroxpérys, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
(End). Xaipere ot maptovres, 22 (Att. v). 

&:[ f]@ d, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

mpox vg »eeeey XXXVIII (Att. iv—-ii), if verse. 


Foot II. 
(Middle). oot dri, 48 (Att. iil). 
2. 


Hepvapevot eipepyecias, LXXvI (Cypriote). 
2 8 4 


s+ wl npwt, §52a add. (unknown, Mac.). 
8 
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Foot III. 
(Middle). 6508 dyabov, 3 (Att. vi): the copy has HOAOI. See p. 151. 


TavTa aT obdifs, cr (Lac. vi-v). 

enées Tot, CXXVI (Metapont. vi). 

Tvp(p udda os ovK, CXLIV (Thess. vi-v). 

[xp¥ ]rrw olas, g5 (Att. i). 

cbpdxOov émi yrnvdd|ojs, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). , 


méuimt édpas, CXXVvi (Sybar. ii). 
8 4 


(Shorts). dveBnxe ‘AGavaial t], ci (Sparta vi-v): see p. 158. 


Auxdepye éudv, CxIx (Delph. iv-iii). 
3] 4 


(End). 6 Evpdpovs, Ix (Att. vi). 
Ta opkta, 19 (Att. vi). 
Ta. d(v) puro, LXxIV (Cypriote). 
Tayats Kat ovvo] a1], 469 (Arg. Mac.). 
Foot IV. 
(Middle). eyo eral x], 181a add. (Core. vi). 
Avoxhéot écoras’, cxxu (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 
Foot V. 
(Middle). To d(v)Opaxre, Lxxvil (Cypriote). 
‘Aon(A)am {6 6 padiytpos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
(Shorts). audi dr (a)pxiv, XVI (Att. vi). 7 
wdyra, Gow, XXVI (Att. iv). 
r in{a ro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
(End). dxpt av Ca, 48 (Att. iii). 
é evppwv, 936.a RM (Lac. v). 


6 


Irreg. Tov dvdpa "Ovjotpor, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 
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In pentameters : 
[Se]egapéven dperas, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac.). 
ae | 2 8 
wero ay d&yaOds, CXxII (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 
4 5 5 


Furthermore, ¢povrid etoeBias in an unmetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 


‘The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.’ The poet of 
492, however, said TipoxAéyy instead of TinoxAéa, in order to avoid 
hiatus. , ° ; ° 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 


AiGov eipi dvdpias, 1097 (Delos vi). 
2 8 4 


In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 


X. 


VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 


1. SHORTENING OF -al. 


kal. 
Ist short. 
Hex. Foot 1. kat ‘Arrodwvos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Kal deiuvacror, 855 (Atal. iii). 
F.2. Kai dps, cxvil (Elat. Mac.). 
Kal drexvor, 184 (Core. iii). 
F. 3. Kat brepguddovs, 41 (Att. iv). 
Kal pod, 52 (Att. iv). 
Kal éraiven, Xxx (Att. iv). 


1 Another case of this, F €06x 0 "Aderarns, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, LxxvilI. See p. 77. . 


ee 
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Kal dvevkAnTws, 65 (Att. iv—ii). 

Kal ey “Hpaxdcovs, 492 (Theb. iv). 

Kal. erayycthay XCVIlg l. 15 (Epid. iii). 
Kal emevxeo Gat, same, l. 21. 

kal dx “Apxadins, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

Kal inéd Ava 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Kal ABAdss, 86 (Att. iv). 

[« Jar ; [Aj Jpos, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 


Kat ayoAp, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
5 


2d short. 
Hex. F. 1. 


F. 2. 
F, 3. 


kai éx éoxarov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
5. 
kai "AOnvnt, LV (Naxos v). 
6 
Kal ['Tdvev], xciv (Olymp. Corinth v) : supplement 


from Pausanias. 
kal € evppwv, 936.a RM (Lac. v). 
6 


Kai BEA doi, c1x (Olymp. iv). 


Kal Gpainov, XCIX (Tegea Mac.). 
6 


Kal lar pos, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 

Kal Eicdeidys, cxv (Elat. iii). 

Kal ol, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

Kal éocopevoiry, Li (Delos ii). 
kal cipdvay, XCVIp 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 
Kai doreos; 1042 (Att. vi). 

Kal Wixias, 39: (Att. iv). 

kai aiverov, 30 (Att. 111). 

Kal cboe Bi, 211 (Syr. iii). 


Kat €y xukXiowr, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 5 
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F. 5. 


Pent. F. 1. 


1st short. 
Hex. F. 3. 


F. 5. 
Pent. F. 1. 


2d short. 
Hex. F.1. 


» 
KOL 
» 
KOL 
+ 
Kat 
» 


Kat 


Kat 


» 
KQL 


» 
KQL 


ely, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

4 

evypamrov, LX1 (Chios ii). 
4 5 


ovpavod, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
t 


dOdvarot, Cxxvill (Syb. ii). 
'4 5 


t 7Oeot, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac.). 


4 


dapddoXov, 1135 (vase, Mac.). 
vis, 732 (Att. v). 

aired, 36 (Att. v). 

dvBpa, cx1x (Delph. iv-iii). 


i aides, XCVI, 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 
6 ' 

t avroi, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
6 

t abvrov, CXVI (Elat. iv-iii). 
6 


Lt oixtipov, 2a RM (Att. vi). 
2 8 


év, 89 (Att. iv—ii). 

2 

evréxvwt, 859 (‘Tichiuss. iv—ii). 
2 8 


evxAen, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
2 8 


érra-kal-exooéerous, 184 (Core. iil). 
1 2 8 


» 
Kat 


byuydvous, LXXX (Cedr. iv-iii). 
5 6 


“pat, -Tat, -rat, -rOat, -var 22 verds. 


Ketrat éxe, 63 (Att. iv). 
8 4 


mapadetéat deiAcro, 87 (Att. iv); but see p. 50, note *. 
[me |SecEat dpvOucv, cxvit (Delph. iv). 

5 6 
79[0 jot ‘AGavaias, LXxI (Rhod. Mac.). 


Tikropat éy, 469 (Arg. Mac.). 
2 


épxopat éx, CXXviI (Sybar. ii). 
2 
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F, 3. 
F. 4. 


ast short. 
Hex. F.1. 


Pent. F. 1. 


F. 4. 


2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. 


F. 5. 


éArropat éppevat, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 
nayrevoouat ne, same. 

acbifopat dAAd, XCvII; 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
arédAupat GAAd, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
cendjodr at évyus; 182 (Anact. v). 
Aeimerat dAAd, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Spvera 386, same. | 

Bodcerat ws, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
ériAnoerat dvdpa, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
Laperat @, cxnx (Delph. iv-iii). 
kexdjorouat aici, 6 (Att. vi). 

eUxopat elvau, Cxxvil (Sybar. ii). 

8] ép |xopat év, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 
olxeral cis, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 


Aeiropal[t]..., 85 (Att. iv-ii): shortening certain. 
4 


oixerat eis, gO (Att. iv). 

4 5 

yiyverai ‘Immoxparys, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
5 é 


Aeirerat WAtkia, XLVI (Chalcis Mac.). 
4 5 6 


2. SHORTENING OF -€t, 
-€ 3d person. 
Barret ayjparos, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
Kopel detpryorors, cxv (Elat. iii). 


fet dxos, 488 (Tanagr. v). 
4 5 


éxet ek; xciv (Olymp. Cor. v). 
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-e dative. 
2d short. ; 
Hex. F.2. mode ws, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 
8 
F.4. Aurpépet évOade, 86 (Att. iv). 
4 5 
pice ™ 35 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F.4. méoe nv, 61 (Att. iv-iii). 
5 
Other -e’s (?). 
1st short. 


Hex. F.4. ézo(é)et ‘In(xr)oo[tpa jrov, 8 (Att. vi), not certain. E is 
4 5 


. written : the sound is ‘spurious’ (monophthongal) e. 
2d short. 
Hex. F.3. [ér]e [4], 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii), doubtful. 

4 


3. SHORTENING OF -Ou. 
-o. nomin. plural. 
1st short. 
Hex. F.5. évopacro’ dx’, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
5 


2d short. 
Hex. F.1. Axdtot iipvo[avro], Lu (Delos iii-ii). 
1 3 8 


F.4. idrot ouK, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
£évot aidyoavres, 205 (Halic. ii). 
F. 5. [xo ]pot’ or [xolod dvdpi[y], 923 (Att. v). 
Geot aor, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 
Pent. F. 1. 2}yLy Jovot torical v6); 758 (Att. v). 
Ex| y Jovot ‘Arpaday, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
F. 4. Sevrrepot eOpdpoper, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 
Péprarot of, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
oot short pot, ool, rol, of datives. 
Hex. F.2. oot dvag, xxii (Att. iv). 
F. 3. oot agifouar, xcvil, 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
ot areuv{fJoarro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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2d short. 
Hex. F.g. tadrd rot @, xcvu; |. 78 (Epid. iii). 
1 2 


rot ipOipav, 77 (Att. iii). 
F.4. pot zor, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
poot trmon, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). 
cot a rt, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Pent. F.1. ot iSpiby, 852 (Att. ii). 
-o Jocative. 


1st short. . 
Hex. F.4. ‘Emdavpot dei, XCviiz l. 23 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 


4. SHORTENING OF -dt. 


1st short. 


Pent. F.1. “Hpae ov, 846 (Arg. iv). 
1 . 


2d short. 
Hex. F.1. Avoéis évOdde, 5 (Att. vi). 
1 2 


F.4. xwpudiae 7dvyedwr, 38 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 
"Odvprias Avixa, Cvut (Olymp. iv). 
4 5 


éy Hpépar. .. 768 (Xanth. iv). 


5. SHORTENING OF -71L. 


ne dative. 
Ist short. . 
Hex. F. 2. Eppaye ayoApo, 759 (Att. v). 
8 


F, 5. THpT dyaApa, LX (Samos vi-v). 
8 
Pent. F. 1. air emeornoey, LX (Chios v) : ¢ omitted ! 
8 


2d short. 
Hex. F.5. mvppixne aOAw, xtvi (Eub. iv-ii). 
5 6 


Pent. F. 4. os réxvyt ovxi, 38 (Att. iv). 
5 
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ye 2d person. 
2d short. . 
Hex. F.4. éone dvri, cxxvul (Sybar. ii). 
5 


6. SHORTENING OF -Wt. 


1st short. ; 
Hex. F.1. Sypore ‘Adyvaiwy, 741 (Att. vi) ; Ol written. 
1 8 


repvin evi, 750a add. (Paros v). 
Poi Bor dvaxrt, XCvil, |. 18 (Epid. iii). 
boffins ‘Ayued 786 (Halic. ii). 
F. 3. mwéurra ére, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
F. 5. Bi ‘AL Oyviy}, 844 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 4. epyit pace, same. 
xdpox éy, 189 (Melos iii). 


2d short. 
Hex. F.1. [map ]Oévan "Exgadvrov, 752 (Att. v) ; Ol written. 
1 2 8 


movin trmopedovtt, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 
F.3. rau ‘Aon(A)aml a}, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; Ol written. 
F, 4. éxpBoran ‘Addon, L (Delos vi) ; Ol written. 
éxrp Boda loxeaipnt, Liv (Delos Vax. vi) ; Ol written. 
érit Kir(r)vAou 45, 484 (Tanag. v) ; Ol written.’ 
"Acoxkymit 588 773b RM (Att. iv-iit). 
"AokAamin laript, XCVtlz 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
Siipov Geta é..-, XXxIx (Att. iv), probable. 


Soran EpOtoev, xcix (Teg. Mac.). 
5 


1 It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Kaibel writes KirvAo:, but the dialect requires rather -os. 
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F. 5. eu Biae 906, 83 (Att. iv-il). 
Pent. F. 1. év Soper os, Xx (Att. iv). 
F. 4. mrapGevinn “Aprémidt, 750a add. (Paros v). 
Zuppdxion tore, 88 (Att. iv—ii). 


7. SHORTENING OF -€v. 
1st short. 


Hex. F.3. Zed ‘OAdvvree, 743 (Olymp. Zac. vi). 
4 


2d short. 
Hex. F.4. pev @rder’, 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 


8. SHORTENING OF -ov. 


I will separate the cases in which simple O is written, from the 


rest. 
-ov t” genitive of o-stems. 


(A.) O is written. 
1st short. 

Hex. F.1. Anpvov dr qyaéas, xxvii (Att. iv). 

1 2 8 
F. 3. Kprro[ Blov[A]ov dao Ev-, txvi (Thera vi). 
8 8 

Pent. F. 1. xpucod "A@Onvaiwy, XXV (Att. iv). 

1 2 8 


2d short. 
Hex. F.2. ... Tov Ev@updyov, tv (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus. 
8 4 


F.3. rod éy mévrw, 219 (Amorg. iv).! 
F. 4. Aapacworpérot évOdde, 7 (Att. vi). 
Natio’ ef0xos; Lv (Delos Wax. vi). 
Anpatpiov afc], 753 (Att. v). 
‘Eppoorpdrov ‘APSnpirns, 759 (Att. Addera v). 
“‘Aiooxdhov bys, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain; see p. 55. 


Atovvaiov immdBoroyv 8€, 36 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 


1T(Q)= TO is written. 
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F, 5, Navoworparov cid, Iv (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
Po§iov vie, 488 (Tanag. v). 
Pent. F. 1. Sucive’ Zorqoay, 54 (Att. iv). 
F.4. v0iov ey, 143 2 prf. (Att. vi). 
cayabol drpl érepor}, 10 (Att. vi). 
rot TEKVOU cbx[ capévou], 756 (Att. v). 


Kaibel’s reading [ap]os i[Aov] wAer’, 19, must now be given up 
since Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 


The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 


2d short. 
Hex. F.2. ‘Apzdyouv vids (TOYIO2), 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 8 


F.5. Xpdévov vied (OYIE!), cxvi (Elat. iviii). 
Pent. F. 4. Aaiov vidy (OYION), 1135 (vase Mac.) ; see p. 72. 


In 768 zrod€pov, and i in CXVI rovode and HptHéovs, are spelt with OY. 


(B.) OF is written., 
Ist short. 
Hex. F.1. Ad[8o]v dv’, Lxx1 (Rhod. Mac.). 
. : ov dropOip| én], 84a RM (Att. iii). 
F. 3. @eoBsipo’ Edypexsy, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). 
F, 5. abrov aBerdir, 70 (Att. iv-ii). 
Pent. F. 1. [xow dvouriorys} 84a RM (Att. iii). 
2d short. 
Hex. F. 2. Aygoredros vids, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
F. 4. ‘Acuniyod addne’, 492 (Theb. iv). 
"Aowhyred ‘¢ XCVIIz l. 30 (Epid. iti). 
Bovorrpov BrBev, XCVI, 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 
Aapatyérou ade, 77 (Att. ili). 


— ——————————_ = 


™M 
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Pent. F. 4. 


2d short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 


2d short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 
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F. 5. 


F. 4. 


F. 1. 


F. 1. 


F. 5. 
F. 1. 


Aapalt|vérov éx, 189 (Melos iii). 

Atovvaiot “HpaxXewrys, LXXIX (Halic. iv-iii). 
Nuxnpérod Zexpira, Lut (Delos ii). 

wes orpdérot Oh Bios, LXxII (Rhod. Mac.). 
@coxpérod ‘“AmoAAwvt, CXL (Delos, unknown). 
Todvxpérot ‘ula, 85 5 (Atal. Mac.). 

dpa inero, same. 

odpavod dorepéevros, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Geol eis, XCVIN (Epid. Mac.). 

bevel] ous; 214 (Rhen. iii). 

22. OU cine, 471 a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 
[2w]ovorpdroi vie, cxvill (Delph. iv). 

nAiov avyds, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 

Aldxo’ & 846 (Arg. iv). 


vavpdxov ayewova, LXVII (Astyp. iv-iii). 
4 8 6 


-0v im genitive of a-stems. 
(A.) O is written. 
“‘Apewiod dort, XVI (Att. v). 
Kiadqpidor evade, 34 (Att. iv). 
Aryoiov ov; 15 (Att. vi). 


(B.) OTF is written. 
Topyiov doxijoat, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Topyiov coer, same. 
Papvdxov aiGai|n Jou, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
Eppiov Syxurd, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
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-ov 12 other words. 


(A.) O is written. 
2d short. 


Pent. F.4. &édov ¢[bropiay], 773.4 RM (Att. iv). 


(B.) OY is written. 
ist short. 
Hex. F.1. gov dropOipévov, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
2 8 
F.3 «sou ddour dpe, 255 (Cypr. iv—iii). 


Pent. F. 1. [ryA?]ob dyeuper, Lxix (Rhod. Mac.). 
2 


g. SHORTENING OF -a. 


“i in nomin. and vocat. of a-stems. 
Ist short. 
Pent. F.4. «ovpa dveypaddopuav, 205 (Halic. ii). 
4 5 6 


2d short. . 
Hex. F.3. Oca "Epydvy, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 


F.4. Atovvold frtxias re, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
Ku8iA tad, 189 (Melos iii). 
Pent. F. 1. BOE obK, 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc. 
Hurddd ey yaor pos, 505 (Tricca iii). 
Xpuoiva evvuxiay; 785 (Cnid. ii). 
Hyeva ayyeAor, LXxx (Cedr. iv—iii). 
F. 4. Pidrépa ipl oréa Jos, 852 (Att. ii). 


In 183, dAx[(ua] “Aud- has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 


-d in genitive of masculines. 
2d short. 
Hex. F.1. Kaddia Aiyi6(6)ovo, cx (Haliart. vi-v).! 
1 "2 3 


[P]adia éxyeyaws, xLvin (Chalcis Mac.). 
1 2 8 


1T take KaAAla as genitive, not as vocative (with RGhl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neither is mpioic)’, in the same inscription. 
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"Apxia vids, 856 (Atal. Mac.). 
F. 4. Kiermida cigaro, LXxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
F.5. ...tda vids. 472 (Sparta vi). 


10. SHORTENING OF -1) 


| in nomin. and vocat. of a-stems. 
Ist short. 


Hex. F.5. [alury ‘Apiorwy, cx (Theb. ii). 
5 6 


2d short. 
Hex. F.4. Xatpeorpary yv, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 


Tohvgevy evade, 76 (Att. iv). 
Pavoorpary evade, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 
xenon yu" evOdde, 79 (Att. iv—ii). 
xenory yevin 785 95 (Att. iii). 
Oeopiry ovrrore, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 
KeKAnpevy oure, 505 (Tricca iii). 
Mryoapxidn drpopaciorus, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc. 
“Apxeorpdrn Zyyors XXIV (Att. 1v—i11). 
F. 5. “Apxeorpary 0, same. 
Pent. F. 4. Myrpixy aivopopos, 86 (Att. iv). 


In KAcwvixy Eppayépov, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 
intended. 


. -1 from -ea. 
2d short. 


Hex. F.1. edceBiy doxjoaca, xxiv (Att. Iv—iii). 
1 2 8 
F.4. eboeBiy ddixoAvrra, 211 (Syros iii). 
4 5 6 


Pent. F.4. ovyyevq éxrépurav, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
4 5 8 
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Br. 
Ist short. oo 
Hex. F.5. ef py é ayvov, XCvil; 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 
5 6 


11. SHORTENING OF -q@. 


1st shore. ees 086 e 
Hex. F.1. Syow éyo, 1136 (Alt. iii-ii), swice. 
1 2 


Pent. F.4. pla dtdpevos, LXxI (Cypr. Mac.). 
4 5 «6 


2d short. . 
Hex. F.4. Oavpaléra cixova, 96 (Att. iv—ii). 
4 5 


F.5. 98 éyd elas, os (Att. iii). 
5 6 
Pent. F.3. Alapmelrw aidoinv, 13 (Att. vi). 
1 2 8 


12. SHORTENING OF -v (?). 
[dar ]OAAU os "Ap..., CXXI (Anactor. vi-v) ; 
? ? 


unless [dr ]wAAv' is to be understood. 


13. SHORTENING OF -€W). 
2d short. 
Hex. F.4. Koptrwvided evyopat, 750 (Paros v). 
4... 5 


Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where Sipo- 

videw €oti gawryp is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 

Aristides. — A shortening of -ews must be assumed in LXxIV, d(v)Opw7e 
4 


Gee GX(A) Ervy’, unless we suppose aphaeresis in dAA’: see pp. 55 
5 
and 103. ____ 


To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 


-at 76, -e 9, -o8 20, -ev 2; total 107. 
“Gt 5, nt 7, -wt 23; total 35. 
-ov 54, -a 14, -7 17, -w 6; total g1. 


As in Homer,' the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken asa 


1 For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, Homerische Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Qucaestiones de quodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri carminibus, Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in zo.o.' The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes—the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels'— were pronounced when short- 
ened. ‘Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is 1 shortening of -w. to about 13 of -a; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is 1 to 34. So taking -w as compared 
with -at, the ratio in Homer is 1: 26, in the inscriptions 1:13. For 
-au and -y (taken‘ together), as compared with -a, the proportions 
are: Homer 1: 27,” inscriptions 1:64. For -a and -y (together), 
Homer 1:15, inscriptions 1:24. The greatest difference is with 
-ov : -ov to -at in Homer is as 1: 9, in our inscriptions as 1: 14. 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -at, -y, -w. — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel’s statement (Homerische Studien III, 
p. 8) would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 


1 The entire suppression of the ¢, giving, for instance, «a &AAo for Kal ZA, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions. A single case, airq éwéornoev (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

2 So Grulich: Hartel’s figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

8“ Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kiirzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausgange beschrankt,” etc. The context shows that by “ diphthong- 
ische ausgange ” he means the endings -at, -ot, -e:, -ov. 

4 I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel’s statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions.* The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of -m, -w:, -w, and -ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -y, there is a very small difference on the other side. The numbers 
are: -at 113, -€¢ 9, -0b 30, -eu Ty -46 9, -wi 13; -7 7, -w 5, -ou 16; -ent I, ~ent I. 


é 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -at, -e, -ot, -ev, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -at, -yt, -ws by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-wt is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -y or -ae. The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -o. here occurred to Grulich,! 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -o. does regular duty as dative.’ It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -o. was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -w was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -ae and -y. The other case is that of 
-ov, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.2 This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -oo. An éxnBddro ‘AeAXdwvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of éxnBorov “AméAAwvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. ‘This is just what has happened in etoeBy doxjoaca and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. 118). In Homer this would 
have been understood as eioeBé’ doxyoaca ; compare IT 48, » 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our éxyBedo, would be hard to define. The 


1 Quaestiones, p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -w: 
developed itself out of -o: by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

2 On this, Gustav Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik, 2d edit., p. 339 fig., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

8 Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ov as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ouv, and it-is entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. , 


1 ot 


"Larey ** see. hak, - a 
. wow. ee 
A — 2 a oe = . ee og Sl pe el a a a ee 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as O was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with O from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ov (QO) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -y, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 
thus set forth: 


HEXAMETER. 
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PENTAMETER. 


These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,’ save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -y, -, -w, -w are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 


1 Homerische Studien II, p. 375. 
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_ themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 
the third foat. 


I append the single-case of this shortening outside of dactylic 


verse. 
tapy|etlot dvéBev, iamb. trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
2 


The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 
Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think, the only certain example 
extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 


kai Xeyov, troch. tetram., XCvI, is more probably understood as 
5 6 


unwritten crasis ; see p. 126. 


XI. 
. CRASIS,. WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 


1. WriTTEN Crasis. The following cases occur: 

(A.) Ln dactylic verse. 

apeoiov (= 6 ‘Ap-), pent. xxr (Att. v). 

abros, xcix (Tegea Mac.). 

[7 ]odrexdéovs, 7 (Att. vi) ; O written. 

obvropiwvos (=6 Epz-), xv (Att. vi), if verse. 

Tobpor, 52 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

totpyov, XCVII; 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

rodvexa, 205 (Halic. ii). 

Touvopa, 63 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

Touvoua, 92 (Att. iv-ii). 


 gavr’, 81 (Att. iv—ii). 
5 
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tdya, pent., 96 (Att. iv—ii). 
rapa, m (Att. vi-v). 

rd0dva, pent., CxxIx (Posid. vi). 
rion. Lx (Samos vi-v). 

Kdayod, pent., 10 (Att. vi). 
kadoxdyaGiay, XCVIly 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
xav[ rot], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

caged 781 (Cnid. iii). 

xs, pent., xcv (Olymp. Arg. v) ; XO written. 
Xe, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 

aves, XCVIl; 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 
rpotreme 39 (Att. iv). 


I omit «dot, XxvI, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. dv@pwror, 
written by Deecke in Lxxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 


(B.) Ln non-dactylic verse. 
Tdvt poy, lamb. trim., 762 (Att. v). 
Tépy| et Jou, lamb. trim., 746 (Olymp. 47g. v). 
Tybtpytipdvrov; iamb. trim., 1130 (vase vi) ; for rae Ev-.' 
kdaronae, lamb. trim., 1099 (vase v). 


Kdtrounoe, lamb. trim., CXXXv (vase v). 
4 5 


eee ee 


2. UNWRITTEN Crasis. ‘Synizesis,’ that is, between two words : 
(A.) Ln dactyltc verse. 
kai“ Aowrodwpov, XCV (Olymp. Arg. v). 
4 5 


The re before xa‘ should be omitted ; see p. 46. 


1 Rather -payrw, if the vase is really Boeotian. 


1h 1b | |... ee a, ee or 
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KyXevvixn_Eppaydpov, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 
1 2 3 


unless we suppose -viky (see p. 77). FeOdxwAAecorys in the 
3 4 
Cypriote inscription Lxxvil is very uncertain: see p. 48 and Appen- 


dix. Still less probable is wa:_ed in Lxxvi: see p. 46. Of a possible 
érro(¢ )et_In(ar)oorp-, we have spoken on p. 79. 
4 5 


In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter’s copy 
read xal j!diro |Bavotcay, rather than xd[ao|@avotcav. The stone has 


KAIOA N OYSAN. 
(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 


d\Aa. Kai_éu povoats, iamb. trim., cx1 (Helicon Mac.). 
8 4 5 
kat_éXeyov, troch. tetr., xcvi, 1. 6 (Epid. iii). 
5 6 
The old reading [7 lot_d¢urotd A(Gov (for rod_atrod) on the well known 
1 2 


pedestal in Delos, 1097 (/Vaxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 


It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 


XII. 
ELISION. 


What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 


1 Similarly «al yiilnan, iamb. trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 
n. 814. 
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‘even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kabel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
‘copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
‘There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
“was impossible. These I have designated as ‘not verified.’ It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked ‘um.’ These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 


1. ELISION OF -a@. 


Verbal Forms. 


BEFORE 
a- nvyer aiPipap, xcvm (Epid. 
Mac.). 
e eral x J éri, 181 a add. (Core. émédaga eyevro, troch. tetr., XCVII, 
vi), nearly certain.’ (Epid. iii). 
vixava, EvGippovos, 942a RM 


(Olymp. AZaen. iv). 
7 [Anos ]ueb i pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 


o- €Oyxa Soiws, XXX (Att. iv). 
2 3 


Nominative Feminine. 
a- worve dmapyyy, 753 (Att.v). [a]érvia “A@avaia, cxv (Elat. iii). 
1 2 1 2 8 


1 The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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BEFORE 
a- wéorve dydvev, 856a pri. (Hyp. éxovoa dperny, pent., 60 (Att. iv—ti). 
5 6 5 6 
Mac.), not verified. ddfa dpery, 65 (Att. iv—ii), not 
1 2 


yevereip’ dpyaXeous, pent., LXxxI verified, Kum. 
3 4 5 
(Cyme iii-ii), not verified.  Saxvioa dvadpaiver, 84 (Att. iv-ii), 
5 6 
not verified, Kum. 


pata dyava (— v — —), lyric, 
xcvi, 1. 50 (Epid. ili). 
e- ‘HpaxAe’ ee, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
2 34 
ovo 2avov, gt (Att. iv). 
3 4 
otepgao "Epis, 35 a add. (Att. iv), 
3 4 
not verified, 
yat’ éxdAvyav, 51 (Att. iv—ii). 
“8 8 
Opérrap evapndpope, 856 a pri. 
8 4 
(Hyp. Mac.), not verified. 
poip eddpacoe, CXXvII (Syb. ii), 
2 3 
not verified. 
(?) rpaup’ [é]yxrerdyvorat, 96 (Att. iv—ii). 
5 8 
n- [At]rotc wBnv, 84a RM (Att. il). 
4 5 . 
évérove yAvO’, lyric, xcvn, 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 
o- Aaxovo’ dvoua, pent.,6(Att.vi). (?)[xé]woa dr’, cxxu (Phars. v) 
5 6 2 
orépgac olor, pent., 35 a add. acc. to Cauer: similarly Lol- 
3 4 


(Att. iv), not verified. ling. See p. 198. 


1 It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, has 
AEFPPQIPIFKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that [K is a dittography, K being put in to correct the f; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings wep! 3 é« wpéipn terdvu- 
ora: and wep) 8¢ wpaip éxrerdvvorat, owing to a boggled and indistinct manu- 
script copy, which had been put into the graver’s hands. 
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BEFORE 
o- tdXatva ddvperat, iamb. trim., 246 
4 5 6 


(Bithyn. Mac.). 
orevagovoa épdavay, lamb. : trim., 
cxvn (Elat. Mac.). 
‘- Boden iepdy, pent., 785 (Cnid. 1). 


v- yaia wd KoArous, CxI (Theb. ii). 
5 8 


Nouns in -pa. 
a- mpayy dyaber, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 

onp dyabot, 4 (Att. vi). 

ci ayabes, 4a add. (Att. vi). 
pvyp dperys, pent., CXxXIx (Att. v). 
uvap! aveOnxe; pent., 75724 prf. (Thisb. v). 
ave? aln]6, 747 (Delph. Zac. v). 
dyad’ dveOnxe, 761 (Aegina v). 
Sop abrés, same. 
dyad dveBnxey, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
Tépp. dyabis, pent., 89 (Att. iv—ii), 

not verified, Kum. 


(?) xetu’ d{a]o, pent., 214 (Rhen. iii), 
4 


doubtful. 
ms pvp ecopioy, pent., raadd. dyadpa ‘Eppoorparov, 759 (Att. 
8 4 
(Att. vi). Abd. v). 


pap epi, CXLIV (Thess. vi-v). 
1 


prep’ éx, 486 (Thesp. v). 
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BEFORE 


n- 


O-n- 


pun émi, pent., LXIx (Rhod. iii). 

poy éo[ racer], pent., 220 pvipa torycey, Lvmi (Amorg. iv).. 
(Amorg. iv). 

Gvon exxov, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

rapdBecyy cbaeBeias, pent., 
875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

pap erumuae, pent., 89 (Att. 
Iv-il), not verified, Kum. 

Tepe eda Bev, pent., 856 (Atal. 


Mac.), 2vt verified. 
dApa trodefdpevat, pent., 225 
4 5 6 


(Ephes. Mac.). 
a Accusative Singular, | 
dvdp dyaBev, pent., 1 (Att. vi). dvdpa dyaBer, pent., cxx(Phars. v). 
éxovr’ dvdpa, pent., 69 (Att. iv). pudobvra dyripihodoa, 79 (Att. iv— 
(?) €AOdvr’ daro[ THA Je, 466 li), not verified, Kum. 
(Argos M ac.), not certain. 


raid dya8ov, pent., 184 (Corc. iii). 
4 5 
marpio. é| Onxe}, pent., CIV pytépa €Oyxa, Xxx (Att. iv). 
4 5 1 2 


(Olymp. vi). marpida évOade, 23 (Att. iv), nor 
cindy EXEL pent., 66 (Att. Mac.). verified. 
mar aivovT éri, 89 (Att. 1v-11), marépa euxAcilwv, 26 (Att. iv). 
not verified, Kum. owripa ebpuxopor, XCVIs |. 77 
matpiO ‘Emidavpov, lyric, XCvily (Epid. iii). 
1. 42 (Epid. iii). 
Kad ior’ TOPE 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 


xeip’ dpeywv, XCVU, 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 
2 3 
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BEFORE 


v- maid tro, 184 (Core. iii). dwripa tyelas (__—_U Vv — —_), lyric, 
5 


xcvit, l. 52 (Epid. iii). 


In 28 one has his choice between zarpiS a[f]s (Kaibel) and 


matpioa [w]s (Herwerden). 


-a Neuter Plural. 


a- Tair! droBupdpevas, pent., I réooap| a] ‘AOdvax, 43 (Att. iv), 
(Att. vi). certain from space. 
Tup(p)av’ do, lyric, 745 (?) éridyha [7 Jodu..., LVI 
(Olymp. Syrac. v). (Amorg. iv), not certain. 


boo" dperijs, pent. 25 (Att. iv). Bacidea ‘Aidao, XXXVII (Att. iv-ii). 
ppt’ drropOipevoto, 184 (Corc. iil). 

épré? ap’, 1033 (Att. iii), nor 

: verified, Kum. 


"OAvpm éevixwv, 940a RM [wdvr la éxpdres, pent., CXVIII 
5 6 4 5 
(Olymp. Samos v). (Delph. iv). 


oopad ede, pent., 942 a RM [ wav }ra [é]xpdres, pent., same. 
(Olymp. Maen. iv). 

Spar’ emnyddicer, pent., 492 
(Theb. iv). . 

Odpar’ éxovow, CxIx (Delph. iv-iii). 

foay’ ecixeAa, pent., Xx (Att. iv). 

rair’ toxes, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
‘not verified Kum. 


Tavr évopicov, 81 (Att. iv—ii). 
5 6 


(2) meipar’ [é]#ué[pe]vor, pent, 
4 5 6 


Técoap éreide. pent., 43 (Att. iv). 
4 5 


1 It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 


wee ee ee: a Ns —_ 
. 
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BEFORE 


t- 


dpior eimety, 78 (Att. iv—ii), 
‘not verified Kum. 
TOAX éxape, pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 
rpirar’ fy, pent. 926 (Herm. iii). 
wavT ot Xx (Att. iv). 
(?) [@]6r’ of[«], 926 (Herm. iii), 
not certain. 


oo 


(?) «[(B8}y[AJo [7Je[c], cxxx (Syrac. 
v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 


Other Nominal Endings. 

pey’ dpiore, XCVIIs ]. 78 (Epid. ii). 
pey” axnipevot, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
TexoapéKovT ey, pent., 1043 (Att. iv). 
TpidKovr éreow, pent., 85 (Att. 

iv-ll), not verified, Kum. 
[me]v| ]yjxovd! 6s, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 

not verified, Kum. 


-a tn Iduverds. 


dAXr’ évi, 179 (Core. vi). 
Bi éoideaGe, 1098 (Orch. vi-v). 
a’ ert, 932 (Sidon iii). 
on érvy (a-le-tu-), LXxIv (Cypriote). 
aa’ éréray, Cxxvit (Sybar. ii), 
| not verified. 
aN’ [olix, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
’ tre, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. 
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BEFORE 
a- ovvexa. dropOipévw, 87 (Att. iv), 
e- ex eorepavwy, XXV (Att. not verified, K um. 
iv), not verified, Kum. evexa éxxolv, 52 (Att. iv), not 
6s wox év, pent., 187 (Ithac. verified, Kum. 
Mac.). 


be 


- TOK Hxov, troch. tetr., XCVIh. 
4 


6x 6 ais, XCVU, 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

evexa Bpucey, pent., 774 (Priene 

. iv-iii). 

ap abrov, Xx (Att. iv). 

du avr&, 1033 (Att. iii), 207 
verified Kum, 

Shp dv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 

pear’ éfeias XCVH; 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 

clr éué, CXXVII (Sybar. ii), 2o¢ 
verified. 


dp dcowr, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
4 


jj S érvpws, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
2 


K dior, XCVIIz 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
at x eis, troch. tetr., XCVII, 

(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions. 
dy’ ie pd], LxxI (Rhod. Mac.). 
5° cfu érovo, 856 prf. (Hyp. 
5 

Mac.), not verified. 

3 épya 852 (Att. ii). 


[8] loxvos, cx (Olymp. iv). 
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srronz 
@- Kar’ Atyainy, 779 (Chalced. Mac.).? 
o- xaG’ 88év, 2a RM (Att. vi). 
a pe dyeudves, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
per’ dorév, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
ee praxis, 75 (Att. iv-iii), 
a- map" dvb pi, 80 (Att. iv-ii), not 
verified, Kum. 
«© Tap “Eddjorovrov, CxXxxIx (Att. v). 
map’ éyod, anap., 775 a RM 
(Dodon. Mac.). i 
[rlafey sow. xts (Orop. iii), | 
not certain. 
e map’ &y, pent., 95 (Att. iii). 


4 


2. ELISION OF -€, a 
-« Third Person Singular. 
o- [Oty abrés, 9364 RM (Lac.v) ; ebeAéioe 'AvBoxiBay, 26 (Att iv). 
3 
clision clear, though restora- pace dyad, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 
tion uncertain. 5 . 
dad’ dei, iamb. trim., cx1 
36 
(Helic. Mac.). 
éruy’ d xnp (tu-Ra-), LXXIV 
8 


tépuce “Acoxdymiés, 773 b RM 
4 

(Att. iv-iii), not verified, Kum. 
dvépage’Ard\wy (_v_u—_), : 

lyric, xcvmy 1. 51 (Epid. iii). 
(Cypriote). dveByxe"Agpod{ ir], 809 

6 

(Pharos Mac.). 

orfire ‘Avrioras, 773 (Pantic. 
4 
Mac.). 


1 nar’ GAgea in cxxvir I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires. 
4 


ward 7° BAgea. 
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BEFORE 


éoryo’ évyvs, 3 (Att. vi). 
1 2 


orjoe évOade, LXVI (Astyp. 
4 


135 


gorao’ éri, 484 (Tanag. v). iv—ill). 
3 
éootac Exevais, CXxu (Phars.v). (?) xdardénoe éué, iamb. trim., 
5 6 4 5 6 
(?)[€]orac’ és, Meister in XLV 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 
’ ‘ for -cé pe. 


(Aeg. v), very doubtful. 

cao’ éorno(e|, 85 (Att. iv—ii), 
8 4 

not verified, Kum. 
MAG éx[¢], pent., xxvi (Att. iv). 
1 
HAVO és, lyric, xcvm,]. 39 (Epid. ii). 
dur evdaipwv, 44 (Att. iv-iii), 

2 3 


not verified, Kum. 


(?) [dar ]oAAV' ds, CXXI (Anact.  7Ae dy’ 6, XCvn, |. 62 
8? 2 


vi-v), unless -wAXv Gs. (Epid. iii). 


eEeroina ovK, pent., 759 (Att. Onxe Gvopacrorépay, pent., 855 
8 $4 4 5 6 
Abder.v). (Atal. iii), not verified, Kum. 
npavna vidv, 492 (Theb. iv). dvéOnxe vids, Cxxv (Laris. iv). 
5 6 4 2B 


rapcowy vBpioa, pent., XXVIII 
5 6 


(Att. iv). 
-« Imperative Singular. 


pe’ avret, xcvil; 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
avg ey, pent., 750a add. (Paros v). 
xe cima; pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
oKrTip ws, pent., 1a add. (Att. vi). 
npia(o) [3], cxi (Haliart. vi-v), 


probable from space. 


re, -00e Imperative Plural. 
{nAovr’ dAAd, 30 (Att. iii). 
1 2 
Sor’ alia, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
6 


a- 


[xpd va 6diryt, XLVI (Eub. v) : 
2 


supplement uncertain. 
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vetoGe eri, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
‘ 


-¢ Vocative. 


a- didrrar’ dvdpav, troch. tetr., 79  PoiBe "ArodAAwy(— v — —), lyric, 
8 4 


(Att. iv—ii), not verified, Kum. 


xcvu, 1. 39 (Epid. iii). 


éxatnBor “AzrodAov, 799 (unknown, 
5 6 : 


(Ele Ed[ 6 vddu[], Arch. hept., 
6 7 
187 (Ithaca Mac.). 


Avdvuc’ av, XXII (Att. iv). 
3 


Nuxéovde neXiov, 62 (Att. iv), 
not verified Kum. 

[w]epioape ‘Hpaxhéwv, 859 (Tich. 
iv—ii). 

dvOpurre os; 2a RM (Att. vi). 


-« Dual and Numeral. 


(?) [rév]r’ eri, 33 (Att. ili-i), 
ne 


uncertain. 


Aurovre dudotpn, 87 (Att. iv), nos 
4 5 
verified, Kum. 


pe, oe, etc. 


im" ‘ave6| nxev], 739 (Att. vi). 
™ dl veByxe], vit (Att. vi). 
im dveBy] kev], xu (Att. vi). 
» dvéBy| ev, xm (Att. vi). 


pe avébyxev, Liv (Delos Vax. vi). 
3 


(?) pe [dvébev], pent., 1098 a RM 
(Melos vi-v), not certain. 

pe dveOnxev, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 

(?) we avibgne, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 


not certain : Boeckh omits je. 
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a- p dvéOyxev, L (Delos vi). pe dyopaiwt, 772 (Imbr. iv—ii). 
3 6 
ms dvé6[y Ix[€]v, Lx (Sam. vi-v). i hed oe dxpt dv €&, 48 (Att. iil). 
4 


.~ 
€ 
a 


ivéOnxe, LXXXVI (Corinth. vi). 
8 


vel On |xe, LXxxvi (Corinth. vi). 


FF, 
Rev 


Rv 


véOnxe, CXXvI (Metap. vi). 
6 


* 


dvOnxe, CXxxI (Olymp. Gela vi). 
3 


By, 


a{ véOyxe]|, ci (Sellas. vi-v). 
3 


dv[ €Onx Jev, 755 (Att. v). 
3 
dvéOnxev, 756 (Att. v). 
3 


eR, OF 


dveOnxev, 926 (Herm. iii). 
3 


pe avéOnxev, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
ov peri, 69 (Att. iv). 
ep enéay Cxxvi (Metap. vi).! (?) Pidwy pe éroigaey, xv (Att. 
rm erroinaey, XLvI (Eub. v). vi), if verse. . 
u? éxduovro, 782 (Halic. iii), S70 ve EAAds, 38 (Att. iv). 
o’ egidow, 48 (Att. iii). eee is Gopi iy. lyric, 
op éodwoas, XCVI; 1. 75 (Epid. iii). 
» emolereipoy, same, l. 67. 
os ire [ru] 48 (Att. iii). 
Kat o éy, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
uf den pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
wz axel LxIx (Rhod. Mac.). . ; 
n- 0 7 pev, 35 (Att. iv). Bavotody oe jo8a, troch. tetr., 79 


(Att. iv-ii). 


1 This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as ne rée, 
pe wolnoev, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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BEFORE 
o- p 6 Tarip, 486 (Thesp. v). 
- 865 de ¢’ iv, pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 
o tépwoe, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 
not verified, Kum. 


(?) p? [808], cvr (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 


68¢, évOaSe, etc. 
a- TOO dvr’, pent., 2 (Att. vi). TOOE “Apvudda, 180 (Corc. vi). 
700 dpevpes, 740 (Melos vi). 
700 dyladua) v (Att. vi). ToO€ dyaApa, 750 (Paros v). 
700 dyaApya, x (Att. vi). : [7 Jotde dro, LXXXV (Meg. vi-v). 
70} dyla }Aua, xI (Att. vi). 0¢ dyoper| et], 52 (Att. iv), not 
TOO dyohp', 761 (Aeg. v). verified, Kum. 


700 dyapa, 756aRM (Plat.v). dée abroxBwr, pent. ?, 771 (Att. iv). 
70} dyaApya, 744 (Olymp.v). 68e ‘Aprdyov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
To). dyaApo, 750a add. (Parosv). rode d0dv|a}rov, pent., same. 
70d drapyyv, 754 (Att. v). 
[7 ]os é cxxm (Phars. v). 
[7 ood Alooxpos, LV (Nax. v). 
[ror ]6 dveOyxer, 941 CRM (Olymp.v). 
€v6a5 dvyp, 19 (Att. vi). 
avd "AGyveine pent., 752 (Att.v). 
évOad ‘Arpaio, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
700 dyahpa, XXXI (Att. iv), mot 
verified. 
700 dyaAua, LI (Delos ii). 


708 duwspov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
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BEFORE 


a- rive dveBnxey, 875a add. _ Tide dveOnxe, 938 (Tanag. iv). 


(Olymp. iv). . 
rd dveGnxe, 70 (Att. iv-ii). THe dvéBevro, pent., Lu (Delos 
rovod dveOnke, pent., cxvi (Elat. Tavie aveOnxey, cxLu (Delos, 
Iv—ll). unknown). 
Tovo avdpds, XXVI (Att. iv). 
rout? dvdpi, pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). rorvde dvdpav, 24 (Att. iv). 
rowoted! dv8pas, pent., 856.a prf. rol} avidre(e 768 (Xanth. 
(Hyp. Mac.), ot verified. Iv). 


évOad' dyava, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). 
"8 6 


To tor’, pent., 744 (Olymp.v). dde EAdreua, cxvil (Elat. Mac.). 
700 éorat, 23 (Att. iv), notverified. 
TOO eoriy, iamb. trim., 210 (Ceos de éAOovra, 466 (Arg. Mac.). 
iv-iii) , not verified. ) 
50 gor’, 856 (Atal. Mac.), no 
verified. 
60 éxe, 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 
K; um. 
78 éyw, 95 (Att. iii). 
65 ei8dvy|arov pent. ?, 68 (Att. 
Iv—-ii), not verified, Kum. 
Too év, 89 (Att. iv—ii), not verified. 
Tov ért, same, not verified. 
[7 ad erapot, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac). 
ra08 ‘Emtdaxpov, XCVIiz 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 


racd ‘Emdavpou, lyric, xcvuy, 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 
700 érwvupov, lyric, same, 1. 44. 


7 - ih iL all 
ee ee ene: Bet FSA OS s, — _— = — “= Mee - . = OT OD 9 eof GRR qth, Sea we Pa ee L 
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BEFORE 


e- Tov é[ 06 Jpa, cxIv (Elat. Mac.), 

if space rightly measured. 

road éwv, iamb. trim., CxI 
(Helic. Mac.). 

évOdd EXE 57 (Att. iv—ii). 

[év8]ao ey, Lxxml (Cypr. Mac.). 

7 eBave(s)y 58a RM (Att. iv), Tévd_ eAdrpevoa, pent., 850 (Att. 
not verified. iv—iil). 


Tovd érvyey, pent., 53 (Att. iv), poe rade eAeEas, xcvil; |. 67 
4 5 4 5 


not verified, Kum. (Epid. ii). 

Tovd érvxov, pent., Xxv (Att.iv), rodde érvxov, pent., 225 (Eph. 
4 5 4 5 
not verified, Kum. Mac.). 


rovd érd[ noe], 773 b RM (Att. 
Iv—ill), ‘not vertfied. 
tavd é[orace|, cIxX (Olymp. iv), 
certain from traces of letters. 
tyvd éxrice, 844 (Att. iv). 
eyOB? €Onxev, 86 (Att. iv). 
rip (0) uy pent., Lxxm (Cypr. 
Mac.), if space rightly indicated. 
(?) ra(v)d érépaga (¢a-te-pe-), LXXVIII 
(Cypriote), uncertain. 
rovd éBoace, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 
38 ereutey, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
To zypayfer} 1037 (Petil. ii). 
n- ao ‘Hpardep, 239(Smyr. Mac.). pvipa TOOE 1S) 743, a.prf. (Att. vi). 


1 Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form is to be under- 
stood; 75° €@avev, not #5e Odvey. See note }, on p. 137. 
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BEFORE 


O- 


te 


700 Oivaiov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
Too tm, CxXVI (Syb. il). 
rév8 iapbn XCVII; 1. 10 (Epid. iii). [4s] of 7 ]8e ig Jevor, pent., 28 
(Att. iv-iii), not quite certain. 
THO tepnja, 211 (Syros iii). 
rdde ‘YiuxAréos, 461 a add. 
(Meg. vi). 
Particle 8é. 
5 dAoyos; pent., Liv (Del. Nas. vi). 
rove 8 atréx, 179 (Core. vi). 
S atria, ‘same. 
7 5 aifrois) pent., v (Att. vi). 


g 
9 8 avrots, XX (Att. v). 
2? 3? 


5 aOdvarov, pent., CXXxIx (Att. v). 
8 


S dvrippo| ra_], 21 (Att. v). éy de ‘Avriordrys, 22 (Att. v). 
& dudt, same. gore de dlp abrir], Xvi (Att. v).. 
spy 5 dl vr"; Lx (Chios v). mepryra. de dpBoves, pent., 35 

& dvéOnxev, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 

o dperiu pent., 39 (Att. iv). yoxiv de aGdvarov, pent., same. 
Soca 5 ab, 35 (Att. iv). énra de drroppriéas, 26 (Att. iv). 
5 dvOpurrount, XXVI (Att. iv). pT pos de ‘Aptacridos, 71 (Att. iv).. 
5 “Apyeion, 846 (Arg. iv). [mo ]AAas de dxporohets; 768 

[7 ]ovs 5 dAAovs, cxvi(Delph.iv). | (Xanth. iv). 

5 dvr ddovs ], pent., same. cit de ‘AptoronAjjs, 75 (Att. 

3 abrir, pent., 875 a add. iv—iii). 


(Olymp. iv). 


1 See note 2, p. 167. 
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BEFORE 


a- 5 avrys, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
6 


& *AcxAamtdv, XCVII, 1. 20 owes 5¢ “AoxAnmeé, 773 a RM 
(Epid. iil). (Att. iv), not verified Kum. 

S *AckAnmd(s], XCvus 1. 60 tiav 6€ dp|erav|, CXXIV (Pher. 
(Epid. iii). viii), 

S aidijoavros, XCvil; 1. 74 owl dpoowvy|s de dperfjs, 55 (Att. 
(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 


[o}is 8 dperfns, 59 (Att. iv—il). ons dé dperys, Lv (Amorg. iv). 
1 2 2 
8 dudi, cxvu (Elat. Mac.). o7s de (d)perns, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 
2 | 2 | 
8 dptOudv, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). not verified, Kum. 
2 


«8 arovordu, LXxxmi(Cyme iii-ii), év 8 dpxats, 855 (Atal. iii), nor 
5 1 2 


not verified. verified, Kum. 
Ss dAyea, pent., same, nofverified. Syxwra de [a Judi BeBaxe, pent., 
8 dyx6, 491 (Orch. ii). 234 (Smyrna iii). 
5 ‘ApurréSpow, 184a RM KOo pov de abroict, 772 (Imbr. 
(Corc. ili), not verified. iv—ii). 
& avOnoay, 852 (Att. 11). Bapwv dé azo deopor, 849 (Delph. 
.8 dpttydAaxtoy, 205 (Halic. ii). iv—ill). 
8 ‘Athuo, 1037 (Petil. ii). yuxi 88 aideprov, 225 (Ephes. 
3 abrit, same. Mac.). 


‘Immoxparovs S& dAoxos, pent., 
4 5 8 


& dvrarério[a], cxxvut (Syb. ii), 
; . 785 (Cnid. ii). 


not verified. 


a- © erate, CIv (Olymp. vi)? "AOnvaiwy d& éoredavwoe, pent., 
5 2 3 4 5 
3 géoryoev, pent., 940a RM XxV (Att. iv), ot verified, 
2 8 
Kum. - 


(Olymp. Samos v). 


1 The stone has Seperns: the cutter left out a by mistake. 
* 


2 The copy AEMM®. 


8 In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 
note }, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 

« 8 edxAdioay, pent., CXXXIX eddaiuwv St @avov, same, not 
4 5 1 2 3 
(Att. v). verified, Kum. 


5 éorqoey, 211 (Syros iii). 
pas 3 eur’, 44 (Att. iv-iii), not 
‘verified Kum. 
5 d\urev, XXXIV (Att. iv-iii), mof 
verified Kum. 
(?)8 edurov, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 
others 83 Aux & |v. 
& &urov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
5 Doo, lyric, xcvIyl. 49 (Epid. (?) & clrev, LXxxI (Didym. vi), 


iil). unless hiatus. 
vv Oo ev, cx (Haliart. vi-v). 
4 


o8 é, pent., xcv(Olymp. Azz. v). 
8 


tagov 8 émi, 69 (Att. iv). moray O& épywy, 52 (Att. iv), 
4 4 5 
5 éort, pent., 71 (Att. iv). not verified, Kum. 
2 
3 év, same. Tovoe O€ ért, 925 (Att. iv). 
2 1 2 


8 érawvos, XXvi (Att. iv). 

ry ten, $3 (Att. iv). 

s choeBewn, pent., go (Att. iv), 
not verified Kum. 

3 eixwv, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 

(?)3 i exety, pent., xxx (Att. 
iv), uncertain. 

Sis & evi; cxvu (Delph. iv). 

SiS_xa 5 éf, pent., same. 

° Edjuodmos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

é ipyass 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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BEFORE 
« 8 pyoly, pent., 769 (Eryth. iv). 


decor 0 ev, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
1 2 


tov  ért, 66 (Att. Mac.). Avrats bE EXayxiorats, 88 (Att. 
5 . 5 6 
xetpat 8 év, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-li), not verified, Kum. 
4 


ry éxrehecay, pent., 85 (Att. iv—ii), 
not verified, Kum. 

5 érdotc(a], 81 (Att. iv-ii).? 

rept O ey, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 


& éori, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
' rh 8 eis, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac.). 
5 é€, pent,, 519(Thessalon. Mac.). payrhp de éy oiKots, iamb. trim., 
ny é<pucay, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
corea, 5 év, pent., same. 
Ovhoxw : év, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
ry clu, same. 
5 douxev, iamb. trim., cxI (Helic. 
Mac.). | 
éy 5 évos, XLM (Orop. iii). 
3 éotduv, XCVI; 1. 64 (Epid. ii). 
5 Loopir, xcix (Tegea Mac.). 


d efAe, same. 
2 


ev'd év, 33 (Att. iii-ii). 
5 


5 éo[ OA és, pent., 4o (Att. iii-ii). 
4 


1 Kaibel tacitly omits this 8’; I cannot find out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all give it. 
2 See note }, p. 128. 
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BEFORE 


+ 


5 eis, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

5 axeis{ov), 926 (Herm. iii). 

Oe BéBotdov, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 érépay, 10 37 (Petil. ii). 

5 enimpooSen, same. 

d elpi, same. 

ry ekenray, cxxvi (Syb. ii), nof 


verified. 
& éréBav, same, not verified. 
3 


Geds 5 dont, same, not verified. 

iy Praxiyy pent., 220 (Amorg. iv). mais de “Hpaxdeidou, 71 (Att. iv). 

3 jv, pent., cvit (Olymp. iv). 

ry ‘lel, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

5 Abe, xcvi, 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

5 7AGes, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

5 jyeudow, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 

3- of 21 (Att. v). aitw Sé ov, 87 (Att. iv), zoz 

5 of 23 (Att. iv), sot verified. “verified, Kum. 

o Svoun, go (Att. iv), not verified. 

ry sro, pent., xxv (Att. iv). érrd de émXiras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

Tpagayépas 5 dvop’, 255 (Cypr. iv—iii). 

y dvopacroi, 254 (Cypr. iv—ni). 

a ovvopa, 189 (Melos iii), mo¢ = xaridwy 86 6 (UV U— Vv), lyric, 
verified. xCvIy, 1. 45 (Epid. iii). 


5 ovvon’, iamb. trim., 258 (Alex. 
2 


1 Not 5¢ xelvou, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 


omment aA RE ee eS A aan 
4 . o 
Ornament eae cance teeta a iat ace atleast sacs 
{ : 
| 
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BEFORE 


o- 5 ovvopa, 89 (Att. iv-ii), noz 
2 
verified, Kum. 
3 éotay, same, not verified, Kum. 
2 
oirives 0 oi, troch. tetr., 783 
1 2 . 
(Cnid. iv-ii). 
& dvopdcOy, lyric, xcvu, |. 43 
(Epid. iii). 
5 évouaoOn, lyric, same, |. 44. 
8’ ovx, troch. tetr., xcvil, (Epid. iii). 
6 
S ov, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
4 
S otaxe, 491 (Orch. ii). 
8 
S Oidxroday, pent., 1135 (vase Mac.). 
2 8 
w- & dpce, xcvil; 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
5 


- 8 ipepogvruy, lyric, xcvIy 1. 47  vexjoas 8 trrwv, Xx (Att. iv). 
(Epid. iii). 3 ° 


8 tore, 1037 (Petil. 11). meLot Oe irmjes, 849 (Delph. 
5 1 2 8 
iv-iii). 


5 ixérns, Cxxvit (Syb. ii), zo¢ 
verified 
v- © tyietay, lyric, xcviy |. 55 (Epid. iti.) 
° § vorarov, 184a RM (Core. 11), 
‘not verified. 
& rd xoArov, CXXvil (Syb. 11), 
not verified. 
a- ond aiwv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
e- 98 éri, 484 (Tanag. v). 
ovo. "Exapuvaovdov, pent., 768 a prf. 
' (Theb. iv-iii), not verified 
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BEFORE 


Particle 


Troe OY dpa, 19 (Att. vi). 

Loup ]uaxia T dv| éBev}, pent., 
xcIv (Olymp. Corinth v). 

TeXeorodixyn t dro, 750 a add. 
(Paros v). 

Biorév r avg, pent., same. 

xopey T in Scibav, 774 (Prien. 
iv-iii). . 

Trav T dAAwy, pent., 66 (Att. 

Mac.). 

Spa T ‘Arddov, LxIx (Rhod. 

Mac.). 


aifai| lov + aid, pent., 214 
2 8 4 


(Rhen. iii). 
T aorepornt, CXXVIII (Syb. ii), 
9 3 


not verified. 


Ayiis T evade, 86 (Att. iv). 

Tois T emeyryvopevor|s ], pent., 
XXXI (Att. Iv). 

madi T epi, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 

ou T Eiparny, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

dyabijs r eavvorre, pent., 89 (Att. 


iv-il), not verified, Kum. 
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402 SpoBapors, 773 b RM (Att. 
Iv-lil), not verified, Kum. 

ve. 

cbrrohepov re dperjv, pent., 34 
(Att. iv). 

pow TE dperijs, pent., 64 
(Att. iv). 

ey TE dvdpiy, pent., 62 (Att. iv)- 

dAovs TE dOhopopovs, 938 
(Tanag. iv). 

Oeopopdpous TE ayvds, 774 (Prien. 
iv—iii). 

AefaoGai TE dvdpas, XCVII, 1. 15 
(Epid. iii). 

vidu tre AoxAamidu, same, 1. 18. 

Orroia TE "AOrjva, 88 (Att. 
iv—-ii), not verified, Kum. 

woot TE abris, pent., 83 (Att. 
iv-li), not verified. 

raider TE dxpaia, pent., XLVI 
(Chalcis Mac.). 

méa| ] re éraipouowy, pent., 49 
(Att. iv). 

épyov Te éy apidral ts, XXII 
(Att. iv). 

pedwhos TE evade, XXXV (Att. iv). 

[¢]ood TE éxotvavour, pent., XLII 


(Salam. iv—iii). 
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BEFORE 


e xpyorav T épywyv, 65 (Att. iv—ii), 
4 5 
not verified, Kum. 


potpat T éXeetvoly], XL (Att. Kavkdovos Te évros, pent., 773 
5 6 
~ Mac.). (Panticap. Mac.). 


pntpos T evoeBinv, pent., 858 
8 4 8 
(Milet. iv—ii). 
Kaorahiay T éA[ a. |Bov, pent., 926 tevTacrous Te cixi, iamb. trim., 


‘(Herm. iii). 246 (Bith, Mac.). 
Texvols T éparayv, XCVII, |. 22 mreiorqy TE eoppoownt, pent., 
4 5 
(Epid. ii). LXXXIV (Heracl. Pont. lii-il). 


(?) 7° éore Ly ]épas; pent., 249 (Byz. 
5 
_ Mac. ); changed by Kaibel. 
n- caddioras T "ppaioes, pent., 
8 4 
cxvin (Delph. iv). 
vaou 6 7d, 780 (Mytil. iv—ii). 
1 2 
gf Brov, pent., Lxxxm (Cyme 


o- éuov 6 ads, 89 (Att. Iv—-ll), 20¢ (?)-cAéa Te Os ddeAGeEds, CXXII 
verified, Kum. (Phars. v),SO Cauer ; probable. 
Pirjs re oly H, 82 (Att. iv). 
sperf TE on, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 


w= "Hpae re ws, 742 (Crissa vi). 
1 2 
- moet O° iepots, 38 (Att. iv). olci te tf cov], pent., 35 a add. 
4 5 4 5 


(Att. iv), not verified. 
dpcporépoii F igor, LXXXII(Cyme Actudvas re iepovs, CXXVII (Syb. 
1 *  ) 2 8 


iii-ii), not verified. li), not verified. 


1 See note 1, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 


VU- 


a- 


rov & sro, same, not verified. 
oure 70 Sarpovion, pent., 95 
(Att. iii). 
cir’ éri, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). 
Sor €yOpovs, CXXXIX (Att. v). 
ir’ obdijs; cr (Lac. vi-v). 
Particle xé- 

rade y “APavaiat, 742 (Crissa vi). 
Q) wy droorel yor XCVU; 1. 63 

(Epid. ili) ; see p. 192. 
ay évi, LXxx (Cedr. iv-ill). 
(2) evade y [eljoopdovre, 756aRM 

(Plat. v), restoration not certain. 
édrids y 08a, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 
(?) piror y mpovay, 96 (Att. 

iv-ii), not certain.’ 

ravye 6vocatr , pent., Lim (Del. ii). 
ca got ye Spa, cxu (Theb. ii). 
Adverbs wore, wporbe, cic. 

TOT dpicoreduy, pent., 487 

(Thisb. v) : 
(?) or’ dvapus, Lolling cxx1 


(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 
Cauer: Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 


[7 ]6r” aixprv, 749 (Att. v). 


ouror av, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 


1 It is hard to tell whether FH or TH was originally cut. 


Le EN ——————— 2 — . ~ ote Te ewe AF = ae . ~ 2 8 eee! oe eee, 
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BEFORE 
e- [ovlmor’ éxaivov, 488 (Tanag.v). e more écpefa (fo-te-e-ve-re-xa) 
5 6 5 6 
LXXvI (Cypriote). 
(?) zor’ el ¢]a[Amet], 489 (Theb. 
6 
iv), if rightly restored.’ ! 
tay Tor éy, pent., 768 (Xanth.iv). o[v]u [lore év[icwy], 925 (Att. 
4 5 6 


iv). 
(?) wor éfeions (po-fe-), LXXIV | 
6 
(Cypriote), if rightly read. 
ror éreita, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
3 ° 
o- _ tore ‘Odvprrias, Cv (Olymp. iv). 
4 


v- & 700 tr, 77 (Att. iii). 
1 


a- (?) mpood dp, pent., 744 (Olymp. kaBvmepbe dyopever, 234 (Smyrn. 
v), according to the stone, but ili). 
wpocba [d]é is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
¢- mpoobe érerdvOes, CxxvI (Syb. 
5 6 


ii), not verified. 


3- ELISION OF -o. 
-ro Verbal Ending. 
a- ALAA |dgavr’ dperiy, pent., 21 (Att.v). 
ixer’ dxos, pent., 36 (Att. v). 


@AeT Gwpos, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
4 5 


iv-iii). 
nordoar aitds, 858 (Milet. yévero AlyAa (UU —~_), lyric, 
° iv-ii) ° xcvil, 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 


yever’ avdpav, Lx (Samos Mac.). qeidero dpa Zevs, XCVIIs 1. 61 
6 5 6 
(Epid. iii). 


1 wore (é]é[Ames] seems possible. 
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BEFORE 
e- d:yopever’ ex; iamb. trim., 258 auxero emi, xCvil, 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
mepipeidour cipvora, XCVHz 1. 26 
(Epid. iii). 
dvéoaur’ éowdddy, pent., Lm (Del. ii). 
w- (?) ds OAero wy, pent., CXxIl 
(Phars. v), ace. to Rohl. 
- ély]ely]r’ ‘T0déxar, pent., 187 
(Ithac. Mac.). 
erher’ Téowy, 205 (Halic. ii). 


4 
The cases [@|va’ ¢ and wAer’ é€ xeivov] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 
-o Nominal Endings. 


a- Tour dzréveyue, uNMetrical verse, 
Xxvi (Att. iv). 
« tour érédecce, pent., 740 
‘(Melos vi) . 
(Sv ern, 74 (Att. iv-ii). 
bu" evixuy, 941 (Att. iii). 
a- (?) avyis 6800 dya8ov, 3 (Att. vi), 
according to copy! 
-o in Preposttions. 
[d]m’ dpa, iamb., 1133 (vase v). 
dr dv[ 8p], 768 (Xanth. iv). 


1HOAOI. The stone seems no longer to exist. 463: is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 4500, by taking | as: ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -o in -ow, Bergk on Archil. fr. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ’s Proleg. ad 
Iliad. p. 135, may be consulted. 
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BEFORE 

a- dr “‘Apxadins, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

e ar Evddgouo, 941c RM d7r6 E[ dp |vdoras, Lxvi (Thera 
(Olymp. v). vi), not certain. 


&- 


dr’ Eipira, 768a prf. (Theb. 
iv—-ill), not verified. 

dd “EAAdéos, 932 (Sidon iii). 

da’ jyaBéas, XXVII (Att. iv). 

dar’ riBéwn, pent., 938 a prf. 
(Theb. iv). 

ad’ jperépns, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

in dyxet, same. 

in’ apyioon, 855 (Atal. iii), zor 
verified Kum. 

in’ aixypys, troch., tetr., 790 
(Dyme iil). 

im’ 6xOo1s, 234 (Smym. iii). 

in’ Riven, 77 (Att. iii). 

id’ trroydyous, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 


4. ELISION OF -t. 
etal, éorrl. 
epi dvbpids, iamb. trim., 1097 
(Del. vi). 

cil avn, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
ci éri, 181 (Core. vi). eli Eiavopida, 490(Theb. Mac.). 
tor’ dperas, pent., 744 (Olymp. Vv). , 
gor “AXxaiveros, 856 (Atal. 
Mac.), not verified. 
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BEFORE 
e fort "Egeoos, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
o- or dvup’, 761 (Aeg. v). 
lor obder, 492 (Theb. iv). 


Meister’s reading éoor’ ‘AyALaos] in cxxm is not very probable. 
& 


«a Dative Singular. 

a- Tad(A) dd ‘ABavaias, x (Att. vi). 

Kypuxt dOavdtwv, 772 (Imbr. 
“iveii). 

yovauxt eoOAmv, 53 (Att. iv),! 
not verified, 

(?) odpart exeivon, 26 (Att. iv), 
probably mistake for owpate 


KELVwY. 
o- Adparpt olkoy, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
8 4 
v- dvaxre vide, XCVI, 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
2 8 


I count out ‘Azo\AAwu vids, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 
4 


Dative Plural. 


¢ gpveot éAaias, XCVII, 1. 20 
(Epid. iii). 
akoort, én. 
¢- dlxoo’ era, pent., 519 (Thessalon. 


Mac.). 
(?)8 er éxety, pent., XXXII 
(Att. iv), very uncertain ; dé 1’ ? 
-- in Prepositions. 


a- dvr’ dperis, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
2 8 


1 On this see p. 38. 


; ~" I ae - ~ ae ie 
Te - Coo Sf CL See - 
| 
- 
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: 
BEFORE ; 


o dyt’ dya0ey, pent., 757 pref. 
 (Thisb. v). : - 
al vr]! ayabis, LX (Chios v).! 
dvr’ dperas, pent., 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
Mac.), not verified. 

o- avo ov, pent., Xxx (Att. iv). 
[a] ov, XXII (Att. iv). 
av6 av, 780 (Mytil. iv—ii). 

a- ér “‘ApdbGo.o, 180 (Corc. vi). 
er dvdpast, 35 (Att. iv). 
ex dvbpav, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
ép ayvoi, XCVII; 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 
ex "Adder, 941 b RM (Olymp. iii). 
er didow, pent., 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
er dptorepa, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

e Or éoxaror, 197 a add. (Rhod. 


Mac.). 
er cboe Bint, pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 
o- ér OD . . <iBat, 486 (Thesp. v). 
w- ér wxupol é |p[ov], iamb. trim., 
246 (Bith. Mac.). . 
a- 70T ‘ArdAa, XCvi, 1. 19 (Epid. 


iii), unless we assume ror. 


1 Omission of « is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
ororxnddy. 
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5- ELISION ‘OF DIPHTHONGS. 
BEFORE 
° 


a- xapiras por dmédwxaly|, 95 (Att. 
5 6 : 


iii), unless poe édwxay was 
intended. 


« éxdeigao ~pya (for -cGat), pent., 
492 (Theb. iv). 
1- Keil! “Hpaxheidys (for xetrat), 213 
(Del. iv-ii). 


From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated :' 


Words not Prepositions. Prepositions. 
-@ omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 . 
-€ “275 «2 == «104 - «lS 15 (written 1?) © 
-0 66 15 6s 3 a és 19 
“Lt 6c 6 66 1o 
387 146 48 


The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 
Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between rode dyaAya and 70d’ dyaApa is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 
hand capa? eAav. éepte dp’, revryxovO’ os, dy 6, mapédwy tBpicat, 
... vad ddirnt, 0 dua, 0 “Exarn, 0 de. 0 nAtov, O ode, & iepois, 0 ivov,! 


- — 


1 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.? p. 244. 
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G ind, ro? bn’, cioaG bd, and on the other €0yxa dciws, evexa pvcer, 
dveOnxe vids, dvOpwre Ss, Te ayvds, TE abTHs, Te Eraiporoty, Te oly, TE ws, 
te lepovs, dvaxte vier, the distinction jn the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in cwyal éAdv the 
aspirate was written simply because the 4 of éAwv was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the r of owpar’ ; what was pronounced 
was somat helon. Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the ¢ and the 4, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a 6. 

As among the three vowels a, ¢, 0, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that re is written nearly as often as 7’ or 6, 
while d€ and 6 are as 1 to 3%. I subjoin the figures for the most 
numerous classes : 


-a nom. fem., omitted 13, written 9. -€ 3dpers., omitted 13, written Io. 
“po “6 21 “<3. -¢ imp.sg. pl, “ 8 “6 I. 
“a acc. Sg., “ II ny Pp -€ vocat., “6 6 “6 4. 
-a neut. pl, ““ 17 “4. pe,etc.. 2. 2. “§ 31 “ 6. 
-a adverbs, ‘“ 21 “<3. 68e,etc. 2. . “ 59 “< 20. 
-ro 3d pers., “ II “3. S, 2... | 6 118 “32. 
° ; Te, »- . . . “ 30 “23. 


The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -e of the 3d person, 6de, and dé, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 


bt 
Omitted Written. 
2 


4 
4 


a - 


f 
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The elisibility of -. in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the - is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantzaton of the vowel, 
not suppression. The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fully borne out. The “aAato/,” he says, wrote dpviht “Oducevs in 
full, and not dp *Oduceds, “Kar &OAufv.” As to further traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors —see La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 127 fig.’ 
Altogether it-is evident that this treatment of dative -. does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: raudt Gécay, pent., Lxix (Rhod. Mac.), radi Aimes, pent., 
505 (Tricca ii). 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form xei@’. 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 


XIU. 
APHAERESIS. 


There is only one clear case of ‘aphaeresis,’ and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 


Ta. érydvov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 
J 2 
The Cypriote inscriptions furnish three more —all problematical. 
Of FeOdxu ‘Adegorns, LXxvill, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 
3 
Of Bete dA(A) érvy’ a Kyp (or Bede aA(A) érvy’ a xyp), LXXIV, on 
5 6 


pp. 55, 103, and 119. Of od ydp re émorais, in the same inscription, 
1 2 3 


1A few additional ¢estimonia may be found in La Roche’s critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -. has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: [ 349 (=P 45), 4 259, E 5, K 277, A 544, 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), 2 26, € 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel’s reading map|] *kteravuorat in 96 has no 
6 


adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of coursé we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like -€yw xeivyy (1136); not even when the é- is written by mistake, 
as in erapot éxrépicay, pent., 183, odpare éxeivony, 26. 


XIV. 


N MOVABLE. 


1. Of y movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (wAecev “Apys, 
180 ; waow paxdptotos, 26; Onxe 70d dvT, 2; éréAcooe Tpodwy, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 


Wrongly written. 
[dey |uev Atos, 738 (Att. vi). 
dvéOnxey KdAXwvos, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
bxBnxev Gavé()rou(v), g (Att. vi). 
dire Bi[x Jay, LXxxI (Didym. vi). 
cornoey 70de (unless cornoey rovde), Lv (Amorg. iv). 


dpovricw Oanrdv, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
1 2° 8 


Wrongly omitted. 
Hpwot Pid pur, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
eOnxe Tay opoAextpov, same.! 
dveOne ‘AGavaial ], ct (Lac. vi-v). 


In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence. 


1 Boeckh guessed %@nxe[y é]dv, Kaibel 20nnd [we] rdv- 
2 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.,? p. 298. 


———een 
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2. At the end of a verse v movable is nearly always written. The 
examples are subjoined. Except where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. ‘ ot verified’ means simply that only minuscule 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). ) 


éréOyxev, 5 (Att. vi). 
xatéOnxev, 15 (Att. vi). 
érdnoev, VI (Att. vi). 


éroinoev, XV (Att. vi), if verse. 


[t]oacw, 25 (Att. iv). 


aviparddootv, 26 (Att. iv). 


dyaoiow, 35 (Att. iv)." 

vopovoiy, Same. 

dyaow, 38 (Att. iv). 

éréBnoev, 39 (Att. iv). 

éoriv, 61 (Att. iv-iii), zo? 
verified, Kum. 


xactyvijracty, 82 (Att. iv). 


dtéwecvey, Same. 

€Onxev, 86 (Att. iv). 
éxovorv, same. 

érvyev, XXXII (Att. iv). 
dmactv, 59 (Att. iv—i). 
éxdAvpev, 51 (Att. iv—ii). 
éoriv, 48 (Att. i). 
amactv, 95 (Att. ill). 


Tpiroo., same. 

érevfev, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
mpamiow, 491 (Orch. ii). 
peAceoouy, same. 

gactv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


1 Kaibel wrong. 


éroinoev, XLVI (Eub. v). 

...-ovvnotv, LV (Nax. v). 

dvéOyx|[ e|v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

éorehavwoev, same.” 

érnyAdioev, 492 (Theb. iv). 

efAev, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv—iii), zo¢ 
verified. 

avoev, CXv (Elat. Mac.). 

éectv, CXV (Elat. iii). 

goyxev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

dvéOyxev, same. 

éxovorv, CXIX (Delph. iv—iii). 

mpoenxey, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 

éréBetxey, CXxtI (Pher. iv-iii). 

Stpoddacrv, 184 (Core. iii). 

taxev, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 

dl p |t{ O]ujoeey, 926 (Herm. iii). 

xXopototv, same. 

éorepar| w|oev, same. 

Geototv, XCVII, 1. 11 (Epid. iii).. 

drAootv, XCVIIs-1. 63 (Epid. iii). 

xaptotv, 189 (Melos iii), not verified. 

7AGev, LX (Sam. Mac.). 

didowv, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 

dexadecotv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 

el Sjev, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 

dya0otow, 249 (Byz. Mac.). 

vépovowv, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

dveOnxev, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

éxraley, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 


2 The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain, 
and in 11 the word stands at the end of the epigram. 


N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances: 


2Oave, 1 a add. (Att. vi). éori, 71 (Att. iv). 

€Onxe, 742 (Crissa vi). éori, 235 (Smyrm. iii). 

dvéOnxe, CXXvI (Metap. vi). éxape, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

pogatot, 180 (Corc. vi). érédpape, iamb., 258 (Alex. ii-il). 
érroiet, 179 (Core. vi). KapTraAiporct, CXXVII (Syb. ii), “not 


BéBaxe, iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified. 

Omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 

A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in wrecer. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 17, Kaibel’s [xaré]@yxey should be [xaré]@yxe[v]: the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not. 
Similarly in @iAoo[e], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 


dvéotacev mpeaBurata, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
2 8 04t 5 


2Oave(t\vy mportrovoa, 58a RM (Att. iv); mistake for 
2 3 


4 


2Oavev. 
yéyovey xpnory, 95 (Att. ili). 
8 4 
evoeBeowv kAypots, 858 (Milet. ivi). 
1 2 8 
éruxey TAvxepa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 
5 8 


dupéBarev rrépvyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv—ii). 
4 5 6 

éorw pvjya, iamb. trim., 210 (Ceos iv-ili). 
2 3 

doroioty Revodavros, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

4 5 6 


So [éloraces oxordv, xLV (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like és oryAn for év or7Ane), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS USED. 


Abbreviations are employed as follows: 


add. . . . Addenda to Kaibel’s Epigrammata. 

prf. . . . Preface to the same. 

RM . . . Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879), pp. 181 fig. 
CIA . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIG . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

IGA . . . Roehl’s Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 
IBM . . . Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kum.. . . Kumanudes’ ’Arrinijs érvypapal émerdpBior. 
Eph. . . . *Eqdnuepls apxatodoyirh. 

Lowy. . . Léwy’s Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 


Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 


In designating the metres, Zex.= hexameter; e/.= elegiac; dact. indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; 7.7. = iambic trimeters; ¢. 7. = trochaic tetrameters; 
el. irr. means that the “ pentameters” do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 


In giving the number of verses, the sign + indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. 1) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 


Small Roman numerals (vi) méan centuries B.C. 


eel nat eet th ee 
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A.— KAIBEL’S INSCRIPTIONS. 


Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. Verses. 
1 | CIA. 1. 463. Att. vi e. | .. | 4 . 
1a add. | CIA. Iv. 477 ¢. “s “ el. we 2 
. 2 Better CIA. Iv. 477 b. ‘“s “ el. oe 2 
Lowy 395. 
2a RM!| Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant. “ “ el. 7 2 
XXxi, 21. 
3 CIA. 1. 465. “ “ hex. 2 
4 “466. Lowy II. “ “ dact. I+ 
4a add.| CIA. tv. 477a. Lowy 18. “ ‘“ hex. I 
5 CIA. 1. 468. ‘6 “ hex. I 
6 “ 469. Better Lowy 12. “ “ el. 2 
7 ry ee 1 470. 66 ts hex. 2 
82 “« “a7, Lowy 13. “ “ el. + hex. 2.1 
9 so 472. ‘s ‘cc dact. 2 
10 66 473. 66 66 el. _ 2 
II sc 475. “s 66 . i. t. I 
12 “ «6 476. 6 ‘6 dact. _ 2? 
13 “« “477. Better Lowy 8. “ “ el. - 2 
14 478. “ dact3 | .. 2? 
15 ce 6 479. ‘s 6 el. .. 2 
16 “6 481, “ “ el. 2 
17 «482, Lowy 396. ‘“ “6 el. 7 2 
18 “487. “ “ el. we I+ 
19 “492. Better Lolling, “ “ hex. .. 2 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p- 244 fig. 

- 20 CIA. 1. 441. “ v dact. oe ? 
21 “6 442, IBM.1. 111. “6 ‘“s el. we | 444. 
22 IGA. 368. Att. deg. “ el. - 2 
23 Att. iv el.irr. | .. 3 
24 CIG. 173. “ “ el. .- 2.2+ 


1 &vOpwre bs (a)relxets Kal dd0v ppacly &A(A)a pevoway, 
orHO: Kal otxtipoy ofua Opdowvos iddv. 

2 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist’s name. But 
[oin dverliorhuwyv 768° éxdet ‘In(r)da[rpalros (c)jua seems possible. Compare 
759, ovk adahs Idptos. 

8 According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. I. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 


——e a pew eee 
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Kaibel Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age Metre yt 
25 Rhein. Museum, viii, p.625.| Att. iv el. ve 4 
26 CIG. 175. Kum. 16. “ “ hex. - 9 
27 Eph. 545. “ “ el. .- 2+ 
28 | Rang. 2204. Kum. 3480. “ iv—iii el. - 4 

Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p- 386. 
29 «| CIG. 1042. “ iv-ii dact. 4 
30. =| Eph. 256s. “ iii el. 6 
3! Kum. 3483. “ iv-ii dact. 2 
32 “3492. “ “6 dact. 2 
33 “ 3493. “ iii-ii el. oe 10 
34 | Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. “ iv el. - 4! 
Kum. 858. 
35 ‘| Kum. 2784. “ el. 4.6 
35a add “ 6 el 4.4 
36 | Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 29. “ Vv el. 4 
Kohler, Mittheilungen x 
(1885), p. 366. 
37. +| Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 28. “ iv el. 4 
38 , 66 66 66 p. 27. ‘ce ‘c el. 4 
39 =|: Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. “ “ el. - 4 
Kum. 735. ° 
40 Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. “s iii-ii el. 5+ 
4! Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 139. “é iv el. 2 
43? | Better Lowy 64. “ “ el. 4 
44 | Kum. 585. “ iv—ili hex. 4 
45 “3.406. “ “ hex. 2 
46 | CIG. 930. “ iv-ii hex. I 
47 | Bull. Arch. 1841, p. 59. “ iv el. - 2 
48 CIG. 808. “s ili hex. {+iamb.| 6 
49 “« 805. “ iv el. 4 
50 “ 800 b. ““ “ el. 2 
51 Kekulé, Theseion, n. 269. “6 iv-ii el. 2 
52 Kum. 1412. ‘“ iv el. irr. 3 
53 “« 2716. Cp. Herwerden “6 “ el. 2 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 
54 CIG. 837. “ “ el. 2 


1 In spite of Kaibel’s assurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2.N, 42 falls out: see CIA. 111, 1308, Lowy 550. . 


eet ee Rees ~~ —. as yg : 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. yore. 
552 | Kum. 3499. Att. iv-ili el. 4 
56 “3037. “ iv—il el. 2 ., 
57 Kekulé, Theseion, n. 224. “6 “ el. 2 
58 Rang. 1518. “ “ el. 2 
58a RM? “ iv el 2 
59 Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170. “ iv-ii hex. 2+ 
60 CIG. 954. “ “6 el. 2 
61 Kum. 699. “6 iv—iii el. 4 
62 “426. “ iv el. 4 
63 “ 3076. “ «“ el. 2 | 
64 “1052. “ “6 el. 4 | 
65 « 170 and p. 444. “ iv—-ii hex. 4 
66 Ross, Demen v. Attika, p.87. “ Mac. el. irr. 3 | 
67 | Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. «“ iv-ii | el. irr. 4 ; 
68 | Kum. 35008 (p. 451). “ dact. 2 
Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 
Oest. x (1886), p. 42. 
69 Ross, Demen v. Attika, “ iv el. 4 
p- 10%. 
yo | CIG. 747. IBM.1. 56. “ iv-ii el. 2 
71 Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. “ iv el. 6 
72 | Kum. 3391 8. “6 6 hex. I 
73 «2961. Kohler, Mit- 66 Vv el. 2 
_| theilungen x(1885), p. 363. 
74 + +‘| Kum. 305. > “ iv-ii el. irr. 5 
75 CIG. 749. IBM. I. 92. « iv-iii | el. irr. - 3 
76 =| Kum. 3264. ‘“s iv hex. .e 2 
77 “* 3074. Ross, Arch. “ ili el. 4 
Aufs. 11. p. 673. 
78 =| Kum. 24. “ iv-ii hex. | .. 4 
79 «3125. “6 “ hex. {|+t.t.} 4 
80 “3498. “ “6 dact. .. I.+ 
81 “254. Eph. 311. “ “  thex.+el) .. 2.2 
82 “ 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. “ iv el.? _ 4 


1873, p. 810. 


1In 1. 2 [év Bidrar yeveh |v 4 Arwal pai] mpoAcmdy? Cp. nr. XXXVI. 


248 UOave(t)y wportroica réoww Kal unt[épa ceurhy] 
[x]al Ados &0dvarov cwppootyns [%AaBev]. 


. os eres re SE Se ES Mo eaere — 
~wree>er 
. = 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Voncen, 
831 | Kum. 2777. Completer 4 
Briickner, Ornament u. 
Form d. Att. Grabstelen, 
P- 47- 
84 Kum. 3491. 4 
84a RM?) Bull. Corr. I. p. 417. 3 
85 | Kum. 3500. 6 
86 | CIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. 4 
87 Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden, 4 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 
88 Kum. 2486. 4.4 
89 “1651. 8 
go “ 1825. 4 
9I “ 2856. Bull. Arch. 2 
1841, p. 55- 
92 | Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. 2 
93 CIG. 2322b, 42. 2 
95% | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 358. 7 
Kum. 3151. 
964 | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 57. 6 
Kum. 1607. 
179 =| IGA. 342. Corcyra vi hex. .. 6 
180 “343. “¢ “ hex. oe 3 
181 “344. “6 “6 hex. I 
181aadd.| CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. “ “ hex. 2 
182 IGA. 329. Anacto- Vv el. 2 
rium 
183 CIG. 1914. Corcyra| Mac. el. oe 8 


1 ovx) wéwAous ov xpuady eOavmacey eu Blur Hoe, 
GAAG wéow TE aAbTIS cwHpoady|ny 7’ éepirc|. 
dvrl 3¢ offs HBns, Atovucta, nAulas Te 
révie Tdpov koguel ods wéats *Avrig/tros]. 


2 *Hpdkdl er éparhy rpodr|roio’ HAnv [wéords re] 
[Saldpjou aropbiul évn uéyapa w|poduroica pel Téeoxer] 
[koe ]od avomrlorn(s Meprepd|vns Gadamou. 

8 Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

4 On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language daréarisms, least of 
all o&rm, on which see G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.” p. 396. 
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210 
211 
213 
214 
219 
220 
221 


225 

229 a 
RM’ 

234 
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Elsewhere Published. | Place. 
CIG. 1886. | Corcyra 
Mittheilungen 11. (1877), “ 

Pp. 290. 
CIG. 1925. Ithaca 
IGA. 362. Aegina 
CIG. 2439. Melos 
Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. Rhodes 
CIG. 2545. “s 
Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. “6 
Newton, Disc. 1. pl. 95, 58. | Cnidos 

Léwy 159. 


Rev. Arch. 1864, I. p. 134.| Halicar- 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x,} nassus 


p. 389. 
Eph. 3248. Ceos 
Lebas Iv. 1896. Syros | 
CIG. 2316. Delos ? 
Arch. Zt. 1851, p. 295. Rhenea 
CIG. Add. I. 2264 v. Amorgos 
| Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 103. Amorgos 
: CIG. Add. 1. 2264 w. “ 
Kaib. add. p. 519. 
CIG. 3026. Ephesus | 
Better IGA. 495. Erythrae. 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. Smyrna ili | 


1874, p. 727. 


1 Sorat ev Sexddes oe TeAciorénwy eviauvTav 
h3n nal rpirdrov Kinros éreixev revs 


ii 


Mac. 


vi 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Metre. 


hex. +i. t. 


hex. 
el. 
el. 
el. 
el. 


el. 
el. 


el. 


puoryoudvav POimévoint, PirAloriov, &vina wévOos 


parpt wodvOphvar kddAuwes ‘ApraAldu, 


daua 8 "ApiordyBpoo AcAovy dros &xprrov all cay] 


kal Téxea Kkpuepar Ofnas év dppaviai, 
"Ayiivos KAuTdy alua, ot 8 Borarov brvov Erol doar} 


mixpos 83¢ Copepar TouBos Mex[To Kdvec}. 


Verses. 


aN 


10 


nN HK ON A m= 


2 Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 


8... . 1é5e o[f]ua unrnp érdOnxe Oavdyrs 


bavolklolrn mad) xapiCouern. 
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Kaibel Elsewhere Published. Place Age Metre var, 
235 Monatsber. Berl. Akad. Smyrna iii el. - 4 
1874, p. 727. 
239 CIG. 3326. “ Mac. el. oe 6 
240 “ 3328. “ “ el. - 8 
2421 «« 2168. Bechtel, Col- |Mytilene “ el. . 5+ 
litz, Dial. n. 217. . 
246 Lebas v. 1145. Bithyn. “ . it. 8 
249 | Wien. Akad. 1864 (x11), | Byzant. “ el. -_ 4 
P- 49. 
254 | Lebas vu. 2802. Cyprus | _ iv-iii el. ws 4 
255 CIG. 2613. IBM. 11. 389. “6 “ el. oe 4 
258 | *A@hvatoy, III. p. 22. Alexan- | iii-ii .. i. t. 9 


dria 
260 | CIG. 5362b. Better Rev. | Cyrenai-| ii el. . 6 
Arch. 1886 (VII), p. 273. ca . 


461a | Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. | Megara vi hex. we I 
add.2|_—_ xxi, p. 390, n. 230. IGA. 
14. 
463a | IGA. 165. Corinth “ hex. - I 
add. 
466% | CIG.1141. Newcopy, Mit-| Argos | Mac. el. . 2 
theil. Iv. (1879), p. 158. 
469 | CIG. 1155. “ ““ el. _ 2 
471 a | Mittheilungen I. (1876), Sparta iv el. 4 
add. p. 233- 
472 IGA. 54. Lowy 22. “ vi hex. I? 
484 “765. Tanagra v hex. I 
486 “« 146. Thespiae| “ el. 2 
487 “167. Thisbe “6 el. 2 
488 | Hermes viii. p. 422. Tanagra? “ el. 4 
489 | Lebas 111. 553. . Thebes iv fel. + hex. 6.1 
490 CIG. 1652. “6 Mac. | el. irr. 4 
491 Missions Scientif. 1867, |Orchom. ii . el, 8 
p- 498. 


1 The absence of : in the dative arpéorw is dialectic. 

2 The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 

8 From a comparison of Milchhoefer’s new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read .. . od@ev H3e 
€Addvr’ anol rHAle céxevd| ev], 
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Kaibel. 


ee ee ee, 


743aprf. 
744 
745 


746 
747 


748 
749 
750 


7590 a 
add. 
75! 
752 
753 
754 


1 504 I omit: it seems not to be verse. 
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Elsewhere Published. 


Rev. Arch. 1875, I. p. 110. 
Léwy 93a. 


Rev. Arch. 1875, I. p. 110. 


Better Lowy 93 b. 


Rev. Arch. 1844, I. p. 315. 


Better Lolling, Mittheil. 
VII (1882), p. 225. 

CIG. 1966. 
“ 6314. 

CIA. I. 355. 
ce “cc 343. 


CIG. 3. IGA. 412. Lowy 5. 


CIA. I. 332. 
CIG. 1. IGA. 314. 
IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. 


CIA. 
IGA. 
CIG. 


IV. 373¢. 
95. Lowy 30b,c. 
16. IGA. 510. 


CIG. 29. IGA. 32. 


29. 


IGA. 70. 
. I. 334. 


“ 66 333: 
CIiG. 


pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p- 391. Lowy 6. 
IGA. 4ol. 


CIA. I. 403. 


“cc 6“ 374. 


co 8068 397. 
“cc “ 382. 


Léwy 47. 
Lowy 40. 


in Collitz, Dial. n. 335. 
2 According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 


24. IGA. 402. Com- 


Place. 


Thebes 


Tricca 
Thessa- 
lonica 
unknown 
(Rome?) 
Att. 
Melos 
Att. 
Crissa 
Olympia 
(Lacon.) 
Att. 
Olympia 
Olympia 
(Syrac.) 
Olympia 
(Argos) 
Delphi 
(Lacon.) 
Att. 


if} 


Paros 


IN 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


hex. 
hex. 


hex. ? 
hex. 


hex. 


el. 
el. 
el. + hex. 


el. 


el. 
el. 
el. 
el. 


log.? 


+i. t. 


OO 


OV Go 


So NN NH = 


5+ 
2.1 


XN 


See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p. 10, and 


IN 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


ee Ey er 
NS 


757 
7574 pri. 
758 
759 


760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
765 


766 


767 
- 768 


768 a prf. 
769 
77° 
771 


772 
773 


7734 
RM? 


Foucart. 
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Elsewhere Published. Place 
CIA. I. 350. Att. 
“66 349. “ 
Bull. Corr. 111. 134. IGA. |Plataeae 
143. Lowy 44. 
CIG. 1592. IGA. 148. Thisbe 
IGA. 284. “ 
CIA. 1. 381. Att. 
IGA. 349. Léwy 48. Att. 
(Abdera) 
CIA. I. 398. Att. 
CIG. 2138d. IGA. 354. | Aegina 
CIA. I. 431. Att. 
«418. Lowy 42. “ 
“cc 6é 414. “ 
« “ 353andadd. Lowy “ 
36. 
CIA. I. 347. “ 
6c 66 354- 6 
CIG. 4269 and add. vol. 111.|Xanthus 
p. 1122. 
Bull. Corr. I. 351. Thebes 
Better Lowy 59. Erythrae 
Eph. 22. Att. 
Arch. Zt, 1872, p. 20. « 
Léwy 62. 
CIG. 2156. IBM. 1. 58. Imbros 
“2104. Pantica- 
; paeum 
"APhvaioy, VI. p. 371. Att. 


1 [Alduarpo[s] 7d3 &yaApa 


lv 


el. 


evédie 7 [ei|oopdovr: o€[ Bas Oécay dvdpes ofde]. 
So Kaibel; y[a]s dpdovr: oe[Bdopiov] Lowy; vy [el]oopdwy rls erevtev] épets 


' 2 This epigram must have run somewhat thus: 


Mé |vavd|pos 


SAco bev] 


[HABdr wy werpay jyenovols xatéwv]. 


[xnuocuvd|y cwOels 34, "AckAnme, rd[vde A€Bnra] 


[Ojwe od] eis réuevos’ rau BlBou e[ dwoplay]. 


. ~~ . = ae 
me ee ew @e oee ee . 
een ee NG OE 
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SSS 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age Metre Vorcs 
| 
| | ———— | 
773 | *A@hvasoy, VI. p. 137, Mit-} Att. | iv-iii | hex. 4 
RM! | theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241. ' 
774 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 582. Priene “ el. 6 
775 | CIG. 4702. Egypt iv hex. _ I+ 
775a | Carapanos, Dodone, plate 22.| Dodona| Mac. lyr. 8? 
RM? 
776 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 1. p. 83. | Att. iii-ii hex. 4 
777. ~‘| CIG. 408. Salamis | iv-ii hex 2 
778 | Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. |Calymna “ hex 2 
Léwy 467. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes XIII. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 
X, P- 393- 
779 =| CIG. 3797. Chalce- | Mac. el. 8 
don 
780 | Conze, Lesdos, pl. V. 2. Mytilene| _ iv-ii dact. a 4 
781 Newton, Disc. I. pl. 90, 29. | Cnidos iii el. we 12 
782 ““ “ “ 96, 65. |Halicarn,|  iii-ii el. - 6 - 
783 “ “ “ go, 31. | Cnidos iv-ii .. it.+] 2.4 
t. t. 
784 | Comp. Kaibel’s pref. IGA.|Antipolis| =v hex. - 2 
55!- 
785 | Newton, Disc. I. pl. 89, 15. | Cnidos ii el. irr. - 4 
786 =| CIG. 2661. Halicarn.| “ el. 6 
789 8 “2037. Constan-|_ iv-ii hex. .. I 
tinople. 


1,... 080° lépwoe ’AgoraAnmiar Hd¢ duoBdpors 
npa@ros i8pvaduevos Ovalas Oclas SroOhKats. 
oats SroOnuoo|tvais .... 2.2... ] 

Boudy révd erdinoe 2... ee ee ] 


2 Zed Awddvns wedéwv 
7é5€ co Sapov wéunw wap’ euod, 
*"AydOwy ’ExepuaAou Kal yeved, 
apdgevo. MoAccowy 
kal cunudxwy 
éy tpidkovra yeveais 
éx Tpdéias Kacodvipas yeved, 
ZarvvO101. 


8 Nrs. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose: see especially Kumanudes in ’A@fy. VII. p. 282. 
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Kaibel Elsewhere Published. Place Age Metre yn, 
790 | Rang. 2218. Dyme iii = tt. | 84 
799 CIG. 1946. Better Wolters,)unknown! iii-ii el, .. 2 

Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 
809 | CIG. Add. 11. 1837 d. Pharos ii hex. rs | 
844 =| See Kaibel’s Add. CIA..| Att. iv el. irr. .. 4 
555: 


845 See Kaibel’s Add. _—_CIG. “ iii-ii el. .- 4 
411, and Add. 


846 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 662.] Argos iv el, .e 6 
8491 | Lebas 11. 890. Delphi | iv-iii el. we 4+ 
850 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. 174.| Att. “ el. irr. _ 4 
Lowy 75. 
851 Better Léwy 170. Rhodes fii el. +. 6 
852 | CIG. 666 and add. Better| Att. - ii el. . 8 
Léwy 224. 
8542 | CIG. 2308. Delos “ el. .. 4 
855 | "A@Avaov, 1. p. 484. Atalante| iii el. -. | 10 
856 | Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 614. “ Mac. el. - 2 
856a | Bull. Corr. 1. p. 120. Hypate “ el. .. 8 
prf.8 
857 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609.) Rhodes “ el. .. 4 
858 | CIG. 2884. Miletus | iv-ii el. a 6 
8594 | Lebas v. 243. Tichiussal “ el. 8 
860 =| CIG. 2221. Chios | iii-ii el. 6 
875 a | Better Frankel, Arch. Zt. 35|Olympia iv el. 4.4 
add. | (1877), p. 43. | 
923 CIA. I. 493. Att. Vv el. .. | 4 
924 Better Lowy 533. “ iii-ii el. we 4 
925 Lebas 1. 85. Correcter “ iv hex. _ 4 
KGhler, Mitth. vir (1882), 
p- 348. 
926 CIG. 1212. Her- iii el. .. 16 
mione 
932 Lebas vi. 1866.a. Léwy 167.) Sidon “ el. .. 12 
936 CIG. 17. Lebas u. 108. | Argos Vv hex. . 2 
IGA. 37. 


a ee - oe ee eee —_———— 


1 847 and 848 omitted: see Dittenberger CIA. 11. n. 947 and 948. 
2 853 (CIA. Ul. 779) omitted. 

8 The third verse should apparently end Adrusa piAdwAou| s}. 

* At end of verse 7: Nuid8o[u wrais]? 


. - — —_- 
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Kaibel, Elsewhere Published. | Place. Age. Metre. 
936a | Mittheil. 1 (1877), p. 434. | Lacon. Vv hex. 
RM! | IGA. 62. 
9372 | Rang. 992. Aphidna|__ iv-ii dact. 
938 See Kaibel’s Pref. Better |Tanagra| iv el. 
Lowy 119. 

938 a prf.| Lowy 120. Thebes “ el. 
940 Eph. 179. Att. | “ el. 
g940a | IGA. 388. Léwy 23. Olympia; v el. 

RM (Samos)| 
941 Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. Att. ii hex. 
1859, XVI. p. 98. 
941b | Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 84. |Olympia “ el. 


RM‘ | Léwy 126. 


1 RGhl thus: 
PAAKindxw rave” eixdy’ Eveor’ dyad Kal &yave] 
[dvB]pds &Opiv- S[sapsArabhs 8 Hdn re Olly adrds 
vixas [kal OoptBws kara tpalxurdrws é5[audoOn. | 
[oixoudven 5]t xapi(duer[os cracey rdd5e caua] 


évOdde wats TI[oAuKAfs* GAN’ Trak 7]ax Kal é etppwy 


[Séto, pdvak evépwy,| Ards alyidx[w xdor ceuveé], 


2 Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 


. v[2’] dvadeEduevor 
oe . [Oi]vijos év kore: 
wrdvTn ér . . ee ee 
Kal Sodsxoxpordpov y . 
ST1IOT re crddivoy ENS . 
mwouv . . . veo..X.. 


8 Ev@unos Aoxpds ’AcruxAdos tpls ’OAUpurl évixwy, 
cixdva 8 Zornoev thyvde Bporois écopav. 


4 doe cords 6 MeNaoyds én’ "AAdera: woKa wWUKTAS 
Tou ModudevKeoy xepoly Epave vduoy. 
duos exaptxOn vixapdpos’ &AAG wdrep Zed, 
wal wdAw ’Apkadla: caddy uerBe KAéos, 
thuacoy 5¢ blAcrroy, bs évOdde robs ard vdowy 
réccapas ebOela: watdas ExAwe pdya. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. Verses. 
941c | IGA. 99, add. p. 175. Olympia v el. oe 2 
RM! Léwy 50. 
942a | Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. [Olympia iv el. os 2 
RM2| Léwy go. (Maenalos) 
1033 | Kum. 3482. Att. iii hex. - 23+ 
1037 | Better Journal Hell. Studies] Petilia il hex. se 11+ 
III, p. 11. 
1042 | CIA. 1. 522. Att. vi hex. ee I 
1043 | CIG. 525. “e iv el. oe 4 
1097 | CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409.} Delos vi os it I 
1098 | Better IGA. 410. Lowy 7./Orchom.| vi-v hex. oe I 
1098 a| Completer IGA. 12, add. |Olympia “6 dact. |+it] 2.1 
RM?®|_ p. 169. Lowy 25. (Melos) 
togg | CIG. 8154. vase v es i, t. I 
1100 | Benndorf, Vasendbilder ‘6 “ hex. oe I 
XXVIII. n. 24. ” 
1130 “ vi oe i. t. 2. 
1131 | IGA. 588. lamp iv? pent. oe I 
1132 , CIG. 545. vase iv—il ; iamb. 
tetr. 
1133 | Monum. ined. 11. pl. 44b. ‘“ v? oe i. t. 2 
catal. 
1134 | Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183,197.) “ v-iv hex. we I 
1135 | CIG. 8429. Heydemann, “ Mac. el. a 2 
. Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 
1136 | Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. Att. iii-ii. el.? . 5 


1 rd[alra[s rév]8 dvdOnxev ax’ ebddEovo Kivionos 
Mavrweéas vixay, warpds txwy dvoua. 


2 MawdAwos HevoxAfs vinaca EvOvppovos vids, 
arrhs pouvoraday réo(c)apa cdyal’ érdy. 
8 With RGhl’s supplements : 


Cpacuudxou waidses Tov MaXl{[ou éy Meyapeicr] 
Ta Al Aaladxos «al (Zrparoxdjs] pe [aveBer]. 
ypdpwy éwole: MdAtos Kal Be:pora jis. 


But I incline to think that Ipégwy, both here and in n. 740, is the artist’s name. 
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B.— INSCRIPTIONS NOT IN KAIBEL’S COLLECTIONS. 
I. 
Att. (Eleusis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an GArfp. 
aA(A)opevos viknoev ‘Exaiveros ovvexa Tovde 
HA.... 
II. 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 
wc cee eee ee dvebnxe Tuyavdpos 
wee eee oe Grapyyv TAOnvaiat. 


Ill. 
Att. vi-v. Kum. in ’A@hvaoy, VI, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 


- KaAAipaxos ... 
Boece codiat. 


IV. 


Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
what thus: 


[avdpds piArd |rov EvOupdyov Navowerpdrov eiji. 


V. 


Att. vi. K6hler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
in CIA. Iv, 373x.) 


2+ + ys Kot matdes “Al Onva lias Tod dy[arpa] 
[oryoavl’|> 4 8 ailrois evdpjova Ol vplo[y éyou]. 


VI. 


Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. 1, 344 (cp. Iv, p. 40). Léwy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 


[---- pm] dveOnx[ev> "A ]pirroxAys éerdyoev. 


VII. 
Att. vi-v. CIA. 1, 352. Lowy 420. 
cece ceeees & KOAapY| EUs | 
[-- +e e0. elpyac |uevos epyov 
[.- eee. » + GveOn« jev drapxyv. 
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VIII. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 79, n. 1. My supplements. 


"AAkipaxos pp dl veOnxe Atos yAavxwmtds Kovpyt | 
edxwAnv €oOdAov S[aipovos éxrer€wv |. 


’ IX. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 
Néapxos dv| Once... .-. vilds Eoywv drapynv. 
“Avryvop éx[ dnoev] 6 Eipdpous 7[ 68° dyaApa.]. 
The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Edudpov or.... But the name 


Evuapos is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it. 


X. 


Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886, Dedication in one elegiac 
distich; artist’s inscription in one hexameter. 


XI. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 


XII. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 


XIII. 
Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist’s inscription in prose. 
XIV. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
-of lines. 


XV. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist’s inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 


XVI. 
Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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XVII. 


Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kum. 


3476. . 
ot pevet Oavaros or cet pev evOavaros. 


XVIII. 
Att. v. CIG. 913. CIA. Iv, 477€. 


[98° etx lov eor[ nx lev "Apeviov' gore 88 d{p' adrar] 
[puja Sixasoovy |ns eiveKa, Kat yeveas. 


XIX. 
Att. v. CIA. rv, 486. 


‘Avriov (or [M]avriov, [P]avriov) réde o7[ ua]. 


XX. 


Att. v. CIA. Iv, 373x. 
. 22. ys Kal aides dep rrot] 
eee 7 8 avrots ees 


XXII. 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 
rovoe Pidwy dv| Onxev| “A@nvaia. tpurodioxoy 
Goxipact vixnoas [é]s méAdw ‘Apeciov. 
XXII. 
Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 
ddfa pev “EAAjvoev iepots dvabypacw avge 
rovoe, réxvys 5 eixwy Wde SiSwor xpiory]. 
vukyjoas S& imruv te Spdpnos ~pywv re év apidrral[ts] 
THV lepav oredavot marpida Kexpoziav. 


"Tiiea KAdpua "Edéceta 
ovvewpid| t]. imu. Urirwt. 
XXIII. 


Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kéhler, Mittheilungen 1x (1884), 
p. 284. 
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rovoe vew cot, dvag, Atovictos cicato ride 
Kat réuevos Oudev Kai §day' eixeAd cot, 
‘A , bd 3 “A a 4 ¥ 
Kail mdvT, ov mAOvTOV Kpivas ToAvdpyupov avgey 
> la e . Ul , Q ‘\ 4 
éy dopwt, ws To oeBew, Baxye, Ta cot voptpa. 
[d]v dv, @ Acdvvc’, dv iAaos, olkoy ap’ abrod 
‘ XN 4 4 \ 4 
[xat] yeveny odifois mavra te adv Oiagov. 
XXIV. 
Att. iv-iii. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 
(a) wrciorop pey cal Caoa [rt |pdruv cay éoyxes exatvov, 
Avodvdpov Tews “Apxeorparyn eyyove, kal vily] 


[A]etras coict Piroror péyav ToOov, eoxa F abris 
dvdpi, Aurodaa dos potpidiot Pavdrar. 
(b) etoceBn doxyjoaca Biov Kai owdpova OrjcKw 
qvixa, pot Btorod popoiov 7AGe TéAos. 


(c) wévOos pytpi Arovca KaotyvyTwL TE TOTE TE 
ma T enor Ovaoxw Kai pe xOwv nde KadUrreL, 
y Taow Kowy Tots droytyvopevots. 
eipt 5¢ Avodvdpov Tews “Apyerrparn oe. 


XXV. 
Att. iv. Kumanudes ’A@hvaoy III, p. 595. (O=ouv.) 


"Apxirros KapBwvidys 


el tis ev dvOpwros dperns vex eoredpavwOy 
mAEiorov éyw peréxwy Todd érvyov oredav| ov] 
xpvcod* ‘APnvaiwy S€ éoreddvwoe OAs, 

eddainwy d€ avov, raidwy maidas Kxaradeirul v]. 


XXVI. 
Att. iv. K6hler, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 
[pus icoreAns. Nexw Typvos yuvy. Geddtros icoreAys. 


ei TO KadGs éori Oavety Kdpot rovr dréveme TUyy 
ovde ddos Acva(o)wy Gye Saipoow Hv dyépactos, 

“~ ‘ , U4 Ul > 4 
mac 8 dvOpwroot rapéoxov dvéveAytov éuavrd[y]. 
évtysov xPoviowwr Oeois brede£aro yaia. 
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Kai éyw Tovd dvdpds Epuy Kat mavrTa dpoww 
yypot Kai dpovtids evoeBias evexa. 
See pp. 38 and 47. 
XXVII. 


Att. iv. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O= ov, E= et.) 
Anpvov da qyabéas xevOea tapos évOdde yaias 
dvipa piAorpoBarov’ Nixdpaxos 8 dvopa. 


XXVIII. 
Att. iv. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 359. (O= ov.) 
tovs dyabovs gorepfev “Apys, épirnoe 5 éxratvos 
Kal yypot vedrys ov rapédwy vBpicar’ 
wv kai TA lavaiddys Syiovs avd rarpidos epyo[v] 
HAO’ éx[t] mdvdexrov Depoedovns PaAapov. 


XXIX. 


Att. v. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 
[ojpa roS "Epx|o[eué]vele wra}ripp KdAAacxpos ef Onxev]. 


XXX. 
Att. iv. Kéhler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 405. 


QLaV GVOTOV, 7aloas Talowy emrLoovTaV 
3 9 


AvowWdav xaréxet Kotvorapys OdAapos. 


XXXI. ‘ 
Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen vil (1882), p. 222. 
[Pa |idipidyns dvéOnxev “APnvaias 768° dyaApo 
tos IIpwrapxov IpoBadicwos, a ob dds GABov 
abrGt Kai ratoiy Tots T érvytyvopevorl s |. 
XXXII. 
Att. iv. Tlapvacods 1882, p. 250. (O=ov.) 
BeAriorn Novpnviov ‘“HpaxAadris. 


pytépa €6nxa. doiws Goiay rois aot idéoGat, 
dvO" wy edAoyias Kai éraivwy fds elpt. 
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XXXII. 


Att. iv (?). CIG. 1041. Kum. 3486. IBM. I, 132. Srocxnddy. x in v. 2 is 
noted as certain by Hicks. 
ccc eee oe OTLWY 6s. 


wee eee [co]pialv] 3 er’ dyer (?) 
see eee maTpos nvixa, Téevén 
oe + WY ETUXEY. 


XXXIV. 
Att. iv-iii. Kumanudes in 'A@fvacoy 111, p. 596. 
el Tiva. yf} KaTexes ypnoTHY, Kat THVOE yuvatka, 


ovdentas Ovnrns Acuropevyny dperne ° 
evdainov 8 edurev Biorov Kai ract obey. 


.»- pidn ...[B]ovAov. BavOrmidys SxapBuvidys. 


XXXV. 
Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (O= ov.) 


épy[d|rts otoa yun pedwAds re évOdde Ketpat. 
Nexapern. 


XXXVI. 
Att. iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1884, p. 470. 
tees 7 pws ovros dpniov épyov dvicoas 
wees pélwv rovTo Aewvidew ° 
gw yap marpnow dpiverov [alivlalr[e... 
GAN’ oO pev ev Basois ofix]efe .. .]oio[es] 


+ 


6 ovvtpadeis pow mpouvéncé pov [Karas |. 
In the fourth line the editor gives o[fx]e[ras] #[Av]oto[is], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like See @praclois (or TeOpactois, 
@vAaciaus). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with adds, although the copy 
indicates no break. 
XXXVII. 


Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen Iv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Léwy, was kindly granted me by Professor KGhler. 
Supplements mine. 


[rprcoayv 8) ote lixwv drpardv, Eéve, ppaleo onpa. 
[adroxac |iyvyrwy ot yeveny EXtrov" 

[av dp’ ey lav [eu JoAloly riparos BaciAea ‘Aidao, 
[év Biwt] d Acrapae Ovpov dsrompodurav. 


XXXVIII. 


Att. iv-ii. Kohler, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 246. ’A@hvaioy V, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 
ee ee ee ee es TS 


9 3 


npwt evé[duevos .. . aveOnxe|y drapxyv. 


XXXIX. 
Att. iv. Philios, ’A@qvatoy V, p. 321. Lowy 73. 


“AckAnmale| Kiynourros Atov[voiov] "Avaxateds dvélOnxev]. rpar- 
wyidys ed] cev |. 


we eeee Tov xaAerov do.... 
wee os S@pov eau .... 
XL. 


Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 


ween e eee potpar + éAcevd[v| 
seco ee OV YQ KaTéxer POipe| vor]. 


XLI e 


Att. Mac. Central Museum. Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 


prjpa ro[S evru«jrov Ovyr[Gv Ayy|ropos dv[ Spar], 
Hixriro[v, ov Odvalros éfav[tdvra Aa |vav 


Braid[ pov exty’, ployaA[Aev oe ee 


XLII. 


Oropus iji. Unpublished. Mentioned by Léwy, p. xxii (“2 135@”). I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assuranée. In all there 
were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the ’Egy- 
uepls may be hoped for. 
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XLITI. 
Salamis, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, ‘p. 534. 
U4 * s 2 4 a 3 , a 
[wldvrwv dv Odus éori ruyeiv eddainoor Ovyrots. 
[Claod re exowvwvovy, cal POipevyn per exo. 
HrAukias 8& roOov veapas pvypyv Te Aurovos. | 
cugdpooivys 26[a|vov, Aoyxis érwvypiav. 
XLIV. 
Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 
"EydyAov rdde capa. 


XLV. 
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Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), n. 69; Meister, 


Fahrb. fiir Phitol., 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 


[révd'] “ABwy AMov [éloraves oxordv dy[pov, ddtra]. - 


So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister [@]arao’ és oxordy; Cauer [@]orace ooxordy. — 


The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 


suppose, for instance, [rév35’] “ABwy AlOov [Gde xarélorages crowdy ay| pov), or 


[evédde +év3"] “ABwv Al6ov [Z]oraves oxordy &y[poi]. 


XLVI. 
Euboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so: 


[xpalval ‘Odirn [dpwyot éAdup, ols p’ éxoinoe, 
rovde Bl OAov, fav |Oai Supddes, edfapl evos ]. 


XLVII. 


Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, vi11 (1883), p. 202. 


Doce eee eae at wuppixnt dOrAw 
» «++. mwalp[Olévov *A[ yp jorép[ar]. 


XLVIII. 
Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 283. 


ynpat 59, KAcovixe, Aurrwv Biov aiverds dorots 
Keioat Tovde peyav TUpBov ehecoapevos, 
[P]edia exyeyaws, Auwapds S¢ ro x[Gdlos dricow, 
maiowy Te dxpaia eirerat aXtKia. 
KnXedvixos Pediov. 
v. 3 KAIOS, Lolling «a[éJos. 


~~ 
ae 
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. XLIX. 
Ceos, vi. IGA. 393. Roehl thus: 
[eixdv’ “AOy|vains xpvoaryideos bBpipyl orarpys | 
[ryvd) eérnv roo |onvy Sro[pv]Aos *A[AxKt |ddpuas. 
[ade Gedy wpota|ryn, pypdv [S€ peluadra ida. 
[eéyxed ynyevéwy Sd lvar’ [drcfouevy |. 
Kirchhoff’s supplements, who however reads in v. 2 [&vOero thy xpulofv Eré[Aclos 
"Al yrid |duas. 
L. 
Delos, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 
Acwvaydpas pw dveOnxev éxnBorwt ‘ArrddAAwt. 
[ Se |xa[ r7 |. 


LI. 
Delos, ti. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 331. 
“‘HpaxXret 763 dyaApa KpoBirov mais dvéOyx[ ev] 


“Aoraots ‘Ivwirod yeiTrove xaAAtpdov. 


LI. 


Delos, iii-ii. Homolle, Rev. Arch. 1884 (3™¢ série, vol. IV), p.215. Lowy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 


AnArto idpiclavro]......... OAIO 
épya TAIREIL.......... t IToAvkp... 
elkova TO... ..« Xaptov TaTpos ov... 


épywv abavatwv tyvde avevro Oeois. 
@owias Terorxparov. 


LIII. 


Delos, ii. Homolle in Afonuments grecs, 1879, p. 44. Loéwy 147. 


> a 

@ pakap, ® Pireratpe, ov Kai Geforoty dowdots 
kai rAdoTylolW, ava, evrraAdpoiot méAELs, 

a ‘ ‘ 2 , , ? a N > 9 

Ol TO Gov eLeverrovert peya KpaTOS, OL Mev ev Upvols, 
ot O€ yepdv Téxvas Setxvipevor oerepur, 

L- 

ws mote SuooAcuots Taddrats Goov “Apea peifas 
nAacas oikeiwy ToAAOV UrepOev Spur ° 

e h6¢ , , ” 

wy évexey Tad€ cor Nixynparov éxxpita épya 
Swoxparns AnjAw Ojxev év dugupvrn:. 
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LIV. 


Delos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Léwy 430. Bustrophedon. 


f 
Nexdvdpy pe dveOnxey ExnBorwr ioxeaipne 

Sovpy Acvodixew Tov Nagiov, éfoxos dA(A)Ewy, 

Aetyopéveos St xacvyvyity, ‘Ppdfov 8 dAoxos p[7v]. 


At the end, Homolle assumes y[e] and another line; Gomperz ule] as ‘ anadiplosis.’ 


LV. 


Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 17 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be rov8 Aloaxpos xal "APhym. The editor suggests also én} 
ofjula] 1. 1, [aujéveey 1. 14. One might add ody how or kl addolobynow, end of 
115; ... 7 és pulAfjs] 1. 10. 

LVI. 


Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. 1884, p. 86. Bustrophedon. 
Anpatwverns ut pvnpa tis Aapwayopew. 


LVII. 
Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen x1 (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 
Aniddpas 
Iluypaiov warépos....... 
LVIII. 


Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen x1 (1886), p. 106. 


Nupgy ... ee ee ee ew ee . 
ons dt dperns éridnAa dlwjopw....... 
puna éornoev TOE... ee 

LIX. 


Delos, Chios, vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Lowy 1. (Incomplete, IGA. 380a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain: I give RGhl’s. 


Mexxe[ ddys re dua Karoly dyaAp’ érdnoe Kai vids | 
["A ]pxeppos Bl ova jjowy éxnBol[ Aov ioxeaipns | 
of Xiot. Me[Aav]os rarpwiov dol ru venovres |. 


- NS wm erm we ee 6 ree ~ ees wee me — .. ~ . ee aN gg ile lian Aide tee . 
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LX. 
Chios, v. ‘Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. Sronxnddy. 
éoAn[s] rot[ to [y]vvatxds 686 rapa. t[ 7 ]vde 76 of 7 pa 
AcewHdpov ‘Aoracins éo[7 |i katarOp| &v]ys ° 


dpyns 8 alvr] dyabjs Eiw . . dns rdde pr[ qu Ja 


fo 4 “~ 
QUT) ETETTNTEV, TOV TapaKoLTis Env. 


The dative without :, abr7, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. See Rohl’s note. 


LXI. 
Chios, ii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 


"Aoracias vadv Te kai evyparrov Oéro popday 
Avoyevis (o)ropyas avririvovoa. xapw. 
LXII. 
Samos, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 
[évOdde] Xnpapvys pw dveO[y|x[e]y rypyt dyoApa. 


LXIII. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 


gy 2? 
er lv oooa Ewpyel 


we eee dpidnAa 


lA 3 3 A 
eee ee s yever dvdpav 


LXIV. 


Olympia, AZe/os, vi-v. IGA. 12a add. (p. 169). Léwy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098a RM. 


[@pacv]udyou waides trlov .... 


LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 


[E]iper[id]as xaloliy[yyr .... 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 
Ko[@c]os 6 Kpero{ Blov[ A Jou dard El ip |vdoras vea(p)nBav. 
So R6hl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 


LXVII. 


Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen 1 (1877), p. 65. ‘“‘ Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift.” The only words legible are rérapra: (end of v. 1) and rotede (end of 
v. 3). 

LXVIII. 


Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 
xdopov “Apys zarpii: ornce évOdde maida Tidwvos 
Tipayopay, vikys vavpayou Wyenova. 
LXIX. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 
(a) [eixdva Tlappevido|s Ovyarpds oderépas pe Aanpwy 
[xat KrXevi plarnp pvap eri modi Oécay. 


.. ov d& pw exet Tépevos Atds, 6[ plpa 7 ’AmdAAwy 
[ryr lod duewey éXtwv éx wrupds dOdvarov. 


(b) [e]ixéva Tappevidos (o)racey Ovyatpes ple Aajpwv] 
[xlat Krav patnp .... 2. eee 


Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 
xaipe Svpaxooia MeXiryn woAvKAavre Mevioxwe 
dvOpi Gavodea, reas ovvexa cwpoowwas. 
LXXI. 
Rhodes, Mac. Léwy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 


.. +. Aelvoxa[7] Bird[wrov..... 
.. kat “A@avaial[s Acvdvas .. 
["A Bava Jac AcySiae cat Ad ...... 


SS, on a re re TS a 
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Aavoxréovs Oaciobe [y]e[y]nPdro[s évOdde popdar], 
ot[Aev}yids Kai Soros [Bp |Ooper[ov crepavors |, 

Airv[ Solu dv’ ie[pd|y aorv [waplacr[ adv Apweace| 
y0[O la "A@avaias dvOepa 7w...... 

a Te pirdlwos ya [rpopvyotca Pirirrov | 
maida [At] OlolEleorwe [wrpdoderés éort rUrw]. 


@dwy *Avtioy| evs |. 


LXXII. 


Rhodes, Mac. Léwy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 


wee Kad |Aior[pjare yetpa Toceday 
see s xabirepOe Sibpuv 
ee oo . . TO Vika. 


oe ee « Pepovea yépas. 
. . « Kaddltorpdrov 6ABtos ofkos 
. kvdud |verp dl a |ddos (?). 


LXXIII. 


Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads “Ovacos [’Ovd]oa(v)ros 
(0-ma-so-se-O-na-sa-to-se). 


[evO aS ey xetuoe kal pe x[O]iv 4de xodAvrre 
» ["O]vaco[s ’Ov]do[av|ros ply |rw didpevos. 
ov yap 7[olvnpds éwy, [d]AAG Suxaudratos, 
tyvd €[O}e wn |v al plergv rots maptotoww spay. 


LXXIV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 68. 


Xaipere. 
Kaport pa |vag xa. wort, py péya* py wor’ éceions 
Geois pépe [xa O|varots épepapeva mra(v)Taxdpacros * 
ov ydp Te émiorais, d(v)Opwre, Oeat GA(A) Ervy’ a Kyp 
Oeois, kupepnvat wd(v)ta Ta dvOpwirot ppovewi. 
xaipere. 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 69. 


Ty Ta(v) Siparo(y) dipao(v) Tladija(v) ye dipwois. 


LXXVI. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 71. 
eye H[ at] “Aptrroxpérys xa pev éoracay [Ka |o‘yvyroe 
pepvapevor evpepyecias Tds mat ev Tore Ecpega. 
LXXVII. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dzad.) n. 126. 
@edvwp WeoxAéos Exacta p wpicerv’ 
ai(s) re rdd€ dyos ovAHoTH TO(v) Sdue(v) “Ady 
pucaarw. 
pdt hijn Pidwrds ivizxa TO d(v)Opa7w. 


The first line is‘ prose: the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After ai(s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 


LXXVIII. 


Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commentationes in honorem. 
Theodori Mommseni, p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is: ‘ 


Awripero(s) Febdyw *Arerorns xé0(v) ra(v)d érépaca 
(the last word being equivalent to éwolnoa). The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting xéov. Compare CXLII. 
LXXIX. 
Halicarnassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Léwy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 


moinoev Maxedwv Atovvoiov ‘HpaxXewrys. 


LXXX. 
Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 
e 
7 pada xa ravray 6 KAeurmida cicato Nikwy 
> 4 A A “~ \ 9» 4 
eixova, Teide KAVTOM. pvapa Kal dYrydvots, 
dapdv Grrws Ovoevre Oeod yepas dy evi vad 
Hevea ayyeAXAot S@pa OvazroXias. 
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LXXXI. 
Didymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 


2+. MoTamp......6. de elrev 8¢/ x Jaxov 
WOLV 2 sw ee vee WS TATEDES. - 
LXXXII. 


Ephesus, iv. CIG. 2984. Léwy 88. 


Ev@nvos EvreiGeos. 
[vids TlarpoxAcéos Aaidados eipydoaro. 


LXXXIII. 


(a) Tlocedwviov io6t pe xodpov Mevropa Xiov. 


(b) Mévropa rév Xtov Aevooes, Eeve, tov O id pytpos 
Xias, eis “Aidos S@pa KadeAKdpevov, 
ov Aurev éxta€ryn, ratpidos 8 drdvordiy isovca 
? e 4 > » , Gd 
éeivicev  yeveretp aoyareots Eeviots. 
, . “A a y a 
dudorépoot O icov Cans xpdvov yvuce Moipa, 
> 4 > ¢g 2¢/ 
eixovamevtaéres & yALov éféAurov. 
Sjpov Se orépavos miuTyv dpéva pyviet dvdpos 
dptipvovs* Acie 5 dAyea ratpi pirut. 


LXXXIV. 

Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen tv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (1880), 

p. 83. 
“Hpwvdas *Adxtdda “Hpaxdewr| 7s |. 
dppevos Av Seivoroww dvyp ode kat pid[os doors], 
mrcioTHv TE evppooivyt Sokal y derpap.evos |. 

LXXXV. 

Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen vill (1883), p. 181. 

[7 ]otde dard A[aials trav Sexdral vy] dveOnxay "AO a |var. 

LXXXVI. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 


Sipiov pp dveOnke Toredapwr[t pavaxte |. 
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LXXXVII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 


[........ Horjeddpun pdvaxre. 
LXXXVIII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 
... av p dve[On|xe Moredavn cdr[axre]. 


LXXXIX. 
Corinth, vii IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 
see eee dds xapiea(a)av ddoppdy. | 
RGhl -30: or -8ac; but 3ds is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the s. 

XC. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 

[... émayyeiAa|s, Td dé dds yapier(o)av [ddoppdy]. 

ACI. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 


oo ave |Onxe [Tlore dan ¢[dvaxre]. 
we eeeeee. TU OC Fds xapiccoay ddoppdy]. 


XCH. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108a) add., p. 171. 
[... érlayyeiAas, rv 88 88[s xalpier(c)ay dorray. 


XCIII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 


[May |8porvAou réde capa. 


XCIV. 
Olympia, Corinth, v. IGA. 26a add., p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 
[vards pev proray xpvoéa ly exe, éx dé | Tavaypas } 
[rat Aaxedatpovion cup |paxia T dv| Bev]. 
[SGpov dx’ "Apyetwy xat "AGalvaiwy xai ["Iavwv], 
[ray Sexaray vixas eiv lexa Tov ol A€uov |. 


re Kofpw0|[o..... . 
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XCV. 
Olympia, Argos, v. IGA. 41. Léwy 30. 
Evvov “AOavodapou te kai "Acwroddpou 765 fépyov. 
A , 92 / aN 27 > 4 
xX® péev “Ayxatds, o 8 é€ "Apyeos edpvxdpov. 
Usener (Altgriechischer Versbau, p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to say ’A@avoddérov and ’Agwmoddrov. 
XCVI. 
Epidaurus, vi-v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. . 
KadAXiorparos aveOnxe rae “Aox(A)ami[@ |e 6 paytpos. 


Probably meant as a verse. The A of the god’s name is omitted. 


XCVII. 


Epidaurus, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 fig. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, /syllos von Epidauros, Berlin 1886. Compare Baunack, - 
“ Studien, 1. 1, Leipsic 1886; Blass, der Paean des Jsyllos, Jahrb. fiir Philol., 


1885, p. 822. 
(1) 


"IovAXos Swxparevs “Exidavpios dveOnxe 
"AmoAAwve MaAedrat cai “AokAamiin. 


dapos eis dptoroxpariav dvdpas ali] mp[o|dyor KaAds, 
> \ 3 , > a \ 2f 3 , 
avros isxuporepos, 6pOotrat yap é& avdpayaias ° 
5 ai d€ Tis KaAGs mp0axDeis Oryydvor rovypias, 
Tad érayKkpovwv, koAdLwv Samos dopadeorepos. 
ld 5 , oa Oy Vow Q “A 4 
Tavoe Tay yvuwpav TOK Hxov Kal éAeyov Kal viv A€yw. 
LF aA 3 a ” Ed 9 , “‘ , 4 
edfduav avypaev, al x’ els ravde Tav yvwopav Tern 
5 vopos apiv, ov érédaka. eéyevto 8 ovK avev Oe[a]v.! 


° (2) 
e 
10 = révd iapov Deiat poipas vopov nupev “IovAAos 
dpOtrov devaov yépas dOavaro.or Oeoiow, 
kai viv azras bapos OeOpov O€éro zarpioos das, 
xipas dvacydvres paxdpecow és ovpavov edpy| v]. 
y > , , a o? , 
Ot Kev dptoTevwot TOANOS TaGS “Emidavpov, 
1§ réacbai re dvdpas kal érayyeiAat Kata pvdAds, 
e “a e A 4 3 , ‘ id , 
ols woALovxos td OTEpvols apeTa TE Kal aidws, 


1 The stone has @EON. 


25 


30 


35 


45 
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a 2 \\. \ , a 
Toll eTayyeAAey Kat Toumevey OE KOLOVTAS 
PoiBur dvaxrt vide re “AckAariie iaripe 
cipwacwy év Aevxoict, Sddvas otepavots ror “AmoAXw, 

2 9 

mot 8 “AckAamioy epvect éXaias ypepopvaAdon, 
e “a 
ayv@s ropmrevey Kat éxevxerOar trodidrats 

a PN 5.8 , ’ 29 . ee -» 
mao det dopey Téxvots T eparay vyieay, 

te A 

Trav xadoxayabiay Tt ‘Ezidavpot de péerev' avdpav 
euvopiav TE Kat eipdvay Kal TAOUTOV auendn, 
¢ 2 fia , Po , , 
wpats €€ woay vopov det Tovde oéBovras. 

9g 2 “A 
OUTW TOL K aay TEepLpeEioaT edpvora Zeus. 


(3) 
aparos MaAos érevéev "AmddAwvos Madearh 
| Bwpov Kat Ovoias pyAdioey répevos. 
ovde xe MecoaAias ev Tpikxnt mrepabetns 
eis dSvrov xaraBas ‘AoKxAnmiod, e py Ep’ ayvod 
mpatrov AmdéAAwvos Bwpov Oicats Madcdra. 


(4) 
*"IovAAos ‘AoruAatdat éréOnxe pavteioacGai ot 
Tept Tov mratavos év AeAois, ov érdyoe eis Tov “AmoA- 
Awva Kai Tov ‘AcKAamiov, 7 AG@tov ot ka ein dyypa- 
govt Tov matava. euavrevoe AWLOV of Ka. elwev ay 
ypaovte kat airixa kat és Tov voTEpov ypdvov. 


ie matava Oeov deicare Navi Labéas evvaeralv|? 
7acd ‘Exidavpov. ade yap paris évérovo’ yAv- 
0 és dxoas mpoyovwv duerépwv, o PotBe *AmoA- 
Awy. “Eparw potoav warnp Zeds Néyerar MdA[ we] 
Sopev trapdxotrw Goiowwt yapous. Preyvas 8, [6s] 
watpiO Exidavpov évasev, Ovyarépa Ma! dA]ov ylap]- 


el, Tav Eparw yeivaro pdrnp, KAcodypo § ovopdoOy. éx 


de DrAcyva yévero, AlyAa 8 évopdcbyn: 10d érwvupoy, 
To KaAAos 88 Kopwvis érexrAnOn2 Karidwv 8 6 xpr- 


1 Wilamowitz conjectures (3\prev, with much probability. 

2 So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz évvaéra[¢]. 

8 Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words é« d¢... éwexaAh@n stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands 


19! 
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FEET 
adrogos PoiBos é MaAov Sopots rapOeviay wpav 37-40 
Zdvce. exéwy O iwepoevrwy éwéBas, Aarare xdpe 41-44 
xprooxopa. céBouoi ce ey 5€ Oude repever Te- 45-48 
keto! yy AtyAa. yovipav 8 duce wotva Atds 49-52 

50 [Jats wera M[olipav, Adyeois Te pata dyava. érrikdy- 53-56 
ov 5€ vy AiyAas parpos ‘AckAamiov wrdpage | 57-60 
"ArdAAwy, Tov vorwy TraveTopa, Swrhpa tyveias, «61-63 
péya Sépnua Bporois. te wasdy, le rasdv, xatpev* 64-68 
"AckAamté, Trav oav "Exidavpov patporoAty av- 69-71 

55 Ew, evapyy 8 tyretay ériméeurrots ppeoi Kat owr- 72-75 
pao dmots. le matdy, Le Tratay. 76-78 


(5) 
Kal TOOE OBS apeTHs, AoKAnme, ToUpyov edegas 
2 , , ¢ \ \, 2 s 
éy Keivowct xpovots Gxa. by oTparov Hye Dirtrzos 
eis Sardpryv, €BedXwy aveAcly BactAyioa Tiny. 

60 rots 8 “AckAnrtd[s 7]A0e BoaBdo[ s| é& "Extdavpou 
Tysov Hpaxdéos yeveav, as peidero dpa Zevs. 
routakt 8 AGE dy’ 6 ais éx Bovoropov 7AGev Kapvel v],® 
T® TU ya ToorexovTt* ovvavTysas ov dTAOLCW 
Aaprropevos xpvoéots, AckAamie. mats 3 éordwv ce 

6 , a > 3 # e 4 50 ” 

5 AooeTo xElp Opeywv ixeTyt pvOwt GE TpoTaVTwr, 
 dumopos eit Te@v Sdpwv, “AckAnme Tasav, 
GAXG pw éroixretpov.” rv dé po rade Actas evapyn, 
“Papo, Kapa yap cor ddifopat, dAAG pev’ airtel, 
rois Aaxedatpoviots yaXeras ad knpas épvéas, 


something like de 3¢ dAeyta Ouydrnp of yévero, Atyhka 8 dvoudecbn 7 0(8) 38’ 
émdvupos, dad Kdddeus 5€ Kopwyls érexAhOn (still better would be &wd xdAXeos 
Kopwvis 8 éwexAhOn). That is, she was named Afy\a after her father Aeydas, 
which is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschritt, 1887, n. 4, p. 101, proposes to omit 8 dvoudoén after AtyAa, but 
this is not a satisfactory remedy. 

1 réxero (T)viv Semitelos, — a certain correction. 

© yaipe "AokAamé and (just below) aéfoy were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out. 

8 See p. 59. Wilamowitz #\Gev (6) eduvwr. 

4b ya roorelxovt: (Wilamowitz) is more probable than rt y amocrelxovri. 
The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (#A@ev v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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72 ovvexa Tovs PoiBov ypyopors caLovre dixaiws, 
oe 4 4 , ee ”~ 9 
OUS pavTevodpevos trapérate WOAH AvKodpyos. 
a a 8 ¥ 2 oN , > xs 3 4 
Ws O pev unyero eri Sardpryv, ue S al plore v[d |jnpa 
dyyetAat Aaxedatpoviots éXOdvta. 76 Oeiov, 
mdvrTa, par éfeias. ot 8 avdycavros dxovoav 
75 owrepav pypav, AoxAnmé, xai op écdwoas. 
ot 8¢ éxdpugay mavras feviats oe Séxer Oar 
” 3 4 , ’ 
cwTipa evpvxdpov Aaxedaipovos dyKad€ovres. 
TavTd ToL, w hey dpiore Gedy, aveOnxev "IovAAos 
a ‘ > , ? Y . Or 
TiYLOV ONV adpETHV, Wvag, worep TO diKatov. 


XCVIII. 
Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 
Apupos rats Meodwpov dAvprixdv €vOd5 &yOva 
nvyer avOnpap Spopewy Geod eis KAUTOV dACos, 
dvdpeias mapddstypa, marpis S€ you irmov “Apyos. 


XCIX. 
Tegea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 
“Aidos eis cbvas & Adxwy Sddun EpOioev “Apys 
Aa. rr 
atrés § efXe pdpos Kai cvyyovoy, Avixa Kpyrnv 


dl yluxov 8 éxopav ‘AvdpocGeveos Kai éuaipou 


C. 


Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. LIV and 
LIX) HK does duty as éx-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line ravve idv (= édv), and in the second, [wa]xvetov af res Bioxloe may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 


CI. 
Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 
Aapwvwy daveOnxe “ABavaiale| TToArdyur, 
ViKdaS TAUYTA aT OvdNS WHTOKA THY Viv. 


A prose inscription follows. 
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cil. 
Sellasia, vi-v. IGA. 62a add,, p. 174. 
Tdaorid8as p a[véOqxe] Avooxdpoow a[ yaya] 
TuBapidav 8[iBipwv] par di8(8)6[wevos)} 
cil. 
Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Léwy 33. 
[Travia]? pe Kédwv yere[as Fladedfo]s emole. 
[PA]aunéns & AveniBew [75] ‘Epyie ‘Pl n]yivos. 
Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic of Rhegium. 
civ. 


Olympia, vi. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 84. IGA. 552. 
see ee mpolrépw 8 ordre A[apdo]urmos 
kAdavorépay 8 rédwv marpid [Once .. .] 


cv. 
Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 
sone s dvd pe mais & [IL] Bwvos 
[raidas vuxjoas .. .Jxpdrys orddiov. 


cyl. 


Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Léwy 416. 
Two fragments. Réhl’s restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows: 


[elxéva Fadedos rdv8" "Ay ]dBas dvé6[ nxe], 
[mig mais vxdoa]s xadév dl yiova Ads] 
[SmpdpBov rod ey Aty]ivns pw’ U[805 evOd8e fépyor]- 
‘CVI. 


Olympia, Orestheum,v. IGA.98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. 

(Tedrwv r6v8" aveOyxe Aasip)[ovos dyAads vids] 
(“Apxas ’O[p]e)o@dous, w[d¢ evi waoi xparév]. 


Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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CVIII. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. Léwy 94. Compare Paus. 6, 1, 4. 
‘EAAHvev Hpxov Tore ‘Odvpriat Hvixa por Zevds 
Sixev vikjoat mp@rov ‘OAvsmidpa 
irmots &OAopdpots * To Se Sevrepov adris epetis 


irmots. vios 8 Av Tpwidos AAxtvoov. 


CIX. 


Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. Léwy 99. Anthol. Pal. 
xiii, 16. 
Lrdpras pev [BactAryjes epot] rarépes xat ddeAPoi, 
[dppact 8 wxvrddwy irre] vixdoa Kuvioxa 
eixéva. rav8 Eorace*] pdviay] 5é we papt yovatxdv 
"EAAddos éx mdcas tov |de AaBely crépavor. 


"AmeAXEas KaAXtxAéos érdyoe. 


CX. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. Lowy 103, with new facsimile. 


ee ee ee |e io-yvos éoxov 


ee ee ee we ee dpi. 
rr tpis év TOpor 


rn Aevs 

[..... ér loinoe TarpoxAd[os . .. vids. 
Despite the objections of Purgold (see Lowy) to the reading vids, the artist’s in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 
TlarporAéos. 


CXI. 


Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 
Se ee ew ee TIAEME.... 
. &€B]Aov? GAA rat Téxvat Topos 
os avrAa POoyyov ed Tpooapporas, 
[xporei6’), oTws pedixpov darvcat p€Aos 
[wart |v re[ Bet |s rpos Téppa Kaiptov prOpar. 
[a]Ats 5€ [w]a map[y |pévoes ded ded, 
OUTWS EVAS Ev THL weAEL TOAAG Padors. 
rotor) éwy deipar’ €y Movoay ep, 
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[pardv éyavos, oa wdrpat [w]éya KAéos. 
d Geoma 8 Zouer ob udvop dépewv 
de8pas paynris ANA Kal eu. povoats dxpovs. 


CXil. 
Thebes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 
*Apiorwn. 
4 pada 8% oe didus tredeEaro yain trd xddmous 
SABiov altos paKos dweupdperoly] + 
kai cot ye dpaia xdpts Av[ Bev a]irn, ‘Apioray, 
Seavod [ZerO]epiay 70 Séopol......-] 


‘The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 


CXIIL. 
Haliartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 
KadXia Aiyi0(8)o10, rd 8 &b mpao(o)’, [3] sapoSira 
See note }, p. 117. 
cxIV. 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 
emi drat. emi Arvovucin. 
3 dae, 168" Lod]pa Atovicwv, #82 yuvaika 
Bépneo roide [D]:Aav, mveipa Aemoil cay spot]. 
dugw ynpadtw...... réxvov téxola Aur]ovrals] 
8rBicrous Bd[va]ros [w]A[nGo3éx]Jos xaréx[et]- 
In verse 4 EQ... EEAETEK: re i8¢ seems unlikely. In verse 5, after @dvaros, 


TA...... 0%: I have little confidence in what I have written, but yAwxpéraros 
does not commend itself. . 


cXV. 

Elatea, iii. Léwy 135, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, p. 345. 
[m]érva "ABavala 708e . 

18 mpémov vy yadkin a. « 

e dciwy tpywv axpobi[ via 

modAdat Kaddiréxvon purl .. 0. mee 

tix ope Kal BixdelSys potoa . . . tepds . 


noopel deipvjoros eddoy[ Jas treaw. 


Hevoxpdrys Epyodidou érénoe. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 


wovTiot trmopedovTt Loveday: Xpdvov viel 
H TOs eifapery rovad dveOyKe Hein 
nps0éous owripas trép mpoyovwy TE Kai avrav 
Va ‘ , \ , \ 7 
KGL YS Kat TEKEewy Kat oderepwv GA0xwv. 


CXVII. 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 

4 pdAra. 89 POipevdv oe kruTd warpis, dde "EAdreta, 
kadotot, Aaporipe, xvdaiver Adyots. 

€aOXos yap Kai dpwpos, dx|[ pais évi cddpovos 7 Bas, 
Oryjoes Sapacbeis Ovudy wxeiat voow. 

wodAd| xt] 3 audi redv parnp Tao olkrpoy dicey 
Ackw orevdfovoa dppavay tréxvov xaptv. 


CXVIII. 


Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, I. 


wee eee ored |dvous ...... 


[mA Jetorous 8) Suxvova warpayv, | Xwlovrrparov vié, 
Xworpare, KaAXrioTos T HyAdioas oTEddvors. 

[v|ex@[v] wavxpariov tpis ‘OAvprru, dis 9 évi TvGoi, 
Sddexa 5 €€ “ToOpol[d xai New |éas orepavovs. 

[rots 8 dAAous dzro[ pov oreday jous [ ext |detEar dprOudr - 
[wa]¥oas 8 dvre[wdAous ray |ra [é]xpdres duayei. 


CXIX. 


Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod. 1. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus’s part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Fahrbiicher der kin, preuss. Kunstsammil. w (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch. Epigr. Mitthetl. aus Oesterretch, Vi (1884), p. 102. 
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‘The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
ness; particularly T for I in 5:(@. 
[#A]vbes, 3 Avadepye, éudy wort wlova. vydv, 
[Z]yt pidos nal méow 'OAvpma Sépar’ Zxovow. 
SC ]o ef oe Oedv pavrevcouas Hz Kal dv8pa~ 
paAAGr ot Oedv Arropar Eupevar, 5 Avrdep[ ye]. 
CXX. 
Delphi. Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fancies a 
restoration like the following : 
[.... . 168e ofjya] warhp dvOnce KK... 
[els "AiSav tov Emepipe Bou vélov dune Motpa, 
understanding dumvt as ‘ wheel.’ 
CXXIL 
Anactorium, vi-v. CIG. 1794g, restored by R&hl, IGA. 330, thus: 
[wévros . . . d]bdAv’ 8s "Ap[mpaxiay ror" tvauev], 
CXXIL. 


Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vit (1882), p. 226. 
Fick (Collitz Dial.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. Dialekte 1. p. 291. Cauer, Delectus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer’s version: 

[oapa ToS’ d pdérnp Avoxdéa tooraa’ "Exevats, 
[Béxpu xé]uca br” avlop ds SAero dv dyabés* 
[ras 8Gpov? Meve]nAca re, ds ddeApeds Eooraye Ao[uPdy]. 
[mas 88 xa}rouxripas dv8pa éyaBdv rapiro. 
Verse 2: Rohl [ée-ydrwi] 8s wor’ dvdp &s Sdero; Meister [vi]’s Awrdvopos GAero; 
Fick [nats] 5 Zawrdvopos Aero; Lolling[... yo]aoa Sr’ dvdpws GAero. Verse 3: 
Rohl..... Axreios abergeds teoraye o[Bdv]; Meister [wap 82 Avo]erdale f]ds 
AdeAGeds daar’ "AyéALaos]; Fick [col 5, Aso]eAda, reios AdeApeds Esorarye No[ Bdy]. 


CXXIIL. 
Pherae, iv-ifi. Lolling, Mittheilungen vit (1882), p. 234. 
*Acraydpar rarpt [Mal yry]oudias éxBeuxer. 
de... [2] exay pvappetov. 
The last words, according to Lolling, are a‘ nacktrdglicher zusats’ He restores 
[T]a[yaouealéJas, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 


the beginning gone, [eaua 148") ’Acrayépa: warp) [M]aouNas éxédeiney would be 
possible. 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 


ocwtwv piv miotiv, tyndv de dpleray] Odves de, 
KodX\ia Sa....., warpidos éx Teyeas.. 


CXXV. 
Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1883), p. 23. 


povoas Eipvdduas dveOnxe vids Kparepaiov, 
Tou more py Aelé}arou TepWixopos codia. 


CXXVI. 


Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. Rohl, /magines xv, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, De- 
lectus (2d ed.) n. 277. 
xaipe pavat “HpdxAets. 

Nixdpaxds pp érde, 6 Tor Kepapers pp dveOnxe. 
dds d€ ¢ iv dvOpwros Sdgav exew dyab(d)v. 
Hiller, Fahrod. fér Philol, 127, p. 144, proposes 6 (8€) ra. 


CXXVII. 


Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Yournal of Hellenic Studies 1, p. 114. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 


GAN’ brrdtav Woy tpoAuTwv ddos deALoto 

Seftdv €[ vv lovas det rwa wepvAaypevov ev pdda rayra. 
atpe, TaOwy TO waOnpa, TOO oVvrw mpoabe éerovOets ° 

xaip npa p 

eds ef €(Acer)vov €€ dvOpwrov. epidos és ydAa éxeres. 

al “ A € ~ 
xaip(e), xatpe, de£tay Sdotrop(Gv). 
Aetwwvas rE tepovs Kar’ dAcea Bel p loc  Jovecas. 


CXXVIII. 


Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Fournal fell, Studies Wl, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (a, 4, ¢ distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

épxomat €x Kabapwv, xaSapa xOoviwy Bacirea, 
EixAns EvBovAeds re [Oeot 7’ ebdaipoves dAdo]. 
Kat yap éywv tpav yevos GABtov evyopuar elvat, 
mowav 8 avrareria | dvt’| épywy ovre dtxaiwy ° 

elr’ éué Motp édapacce Kai dOdvaror Oeot dAXot 
(Bpovrint) + dorepomne Te Kai (aidadAdeytt) Kepavvar 


Keone v}ys exoinoe [7]dmred(A)ovt, 
oF n[iB3]n[A]o [C]e[ xe lio A]y[e]d xa[rd] répyla], 
as prose followed by a hexameter. 
CXXXI. 
Olympia, Gela, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 512. 


Tlavrdpys po dveOyxe Mevexpdrws, Awd[s 20Aov] 
[dpware vixdoas, wéBov éx KAeu}rod Tedoasov. 


CXXXII. 


Vase, Athens, vi. Leftward. Kumanudes in ’A@hyaior, IX (1881), p. 3. 
Kirchhoff, Mittheilungen vi (1881), p. 106. 


bs viv épynorav mivruy dradérara waiter 
rod 788 ee 
CXXXIII. 
Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. R&hl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 
3és wee wi[E] "pos roidy ww erdcaro xieur, 


“bis alicubi pugilatu Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funderet.” The last word is 
XEEN. See p. 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 


Xdpys wxe EirrAolwvi pe. 
See p. 47. 
CXXXV. 


Vase, v. CIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (CIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 


"E€pxias éypaie xdzroino€ pe. 


CXXXVI. 


Vase, iv. C. Smith in Yournal of Hellenic Studies, v1 (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 


DrzTds Huet tas Karas a KvAé a oxida. 
The editor @:Arés; but see p. 70. 
CXXXVII. 
Silver spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dza/.) n. 61. 


“Ap()ds xaréOnxe rae Ore rar ToA-yiat. 


CXXXVIII. 
Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 
["A |pxeppos éxoincey 6 Xilos]. 
[..-2.- dvé |Onxev "A@Onvatae roArovywt]. 


I have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, “Apxepuos rolnoev was intended. 


CXXXIX. 
Att. v. Kumanudes, ’A@fyaov, X, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p- 623. 
oide rap ‘EAAjorovrov dmwAecav dyAabv 7 Bnv 
Bapvapeva, oderépay 8 eixA€ioap rrarpida, 
wor’ €yOpois orevdyxets rod€uov Oépos éxxopioavras ° 
abrois 8 dOdvarov pynp aperns eecay. 


CXL. 


eixova pntpos THvde @oas ..TIO..... . 
vies ‘Apioreidov orjoav ‘AOnvaidos, 
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 marpis &€ dyao3 Bracrotca yovaies @éavros 
yriowr eddoyias dudéBero orégavoy. 
Avydy. @éas. "Avagaydpas. AvoxAjjs. Aewvi8as. "AvBporéAns. 


~ CXL. 

Delos, unknown time. Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century, Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 29 fig. (= Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 
wa Noruuets p dv@qxev Kéddwvos Srep, pir’ “ArrodAov, 

rivbe owrapporépors ebruxinv Sxacov. 
Usener conjectures rv 52 for rhvde. 
CXLIL. 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, |. 46. 
“Hyak. @fps riv8e dvéOqney mals "Apsdvrov. 
Before Dittenberger, Hox (Onpis was read. 


XLII. 


Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 
149. 
Mivdios “Aprepijs @eoxpirov “Aré\Awrt 
Anhion. 
Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 
CXLIV. 
Thessaly, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Hermes xx (1885), p. 158. 
pvay ep) Tup(p).d8a, &s obk #x[{Joraro pevyav, 
aN adde mp yas rade 
mod(A)dv dpioreduy Mave. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA. vol. Iv. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
X-XvVI. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them. Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 

x (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 3732). 


TlaA(A)dds ’A@avala: Avowy avdbnxey arapxhy 
&v avrov xrledlywy, rhe 5 Gea xaplev. 


OnBdins e[xdénoev . .|vou wais 768 wyadua. 


x1 (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 373%). 


oe nS Ofne Aids xotpm 163 &yadya. 
eee ee mwatpos bs Xaiplwvos éwevyh 


So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 

has made the second verse [Sorep 3)| warpds bs Xaplwvos éwedxerat (el)y[ ax], 

supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter inthe last word. As- 

suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xaipfwyos on p. 75 should give 
45 

place to Xaiplevos; warpbs on p. 74 should disappear; and énetxerai (el)o{a] 


should be added on p. I10. 


xu (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 3732). 


TlaAAdd: Tpilroyevet . . . Mép|yva(A)os pw avdbn[ rev] 
wal Xpéuns sus. 


xur (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 373%). 


.. . Ards w dvdOn[me .... 
[wérve] "AOnvala, xex[aploOw cor rdéd€ Sapor). 
Ethvwp éxolncer. 


The name looks to me like ’AvyéaArros. A, N and are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, Aor A; the fourth 
E or +. 


xiv (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 373297). 


sce tt eee dbs "AOhyne 
wee wees x|dpew dyridldov. 


en 
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xv (=CIA. IVv., 1, n. 37329). 


cet ew ee obvroplwvos 
we ew ee Sfwy pe éxolncer. 


xvi (=CIA. Iv., 1, n. 3734; cp. p. 131). 
tee dvdOnney ... . & mad) dx(a)px hv. 


The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but 
these, and two or three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. Iv. n. 373781, p. 131: 
Tedesivos &yaAp’ avéOnrev. Another maltreated proper name in Aicxtyns dvéOnrey, 


' n. 373%, Omitted v movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 


old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen XI, p. 450; “Apyela yp’ dvd@nxe trip 
mwados 763° wyaua. 


I observe at the last moment a case of hiatus, rotdy vu éwdoaro, CXXXII’, 
4 5 


which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 


THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 


JOHN M. CROW. 


WITH A SURVEY AND NOTES, 
BY 


JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 


eo ee - 


THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 


——-2-029 OO-——— 


No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff’s lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some. 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hypotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,’ 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
cheological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill‘4 As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke’s drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 


= SS 


1 The notes designated by letters and signed J. T.C. are Mr. Clarke’s. 
A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T.C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what has been recently written by others on the 
subject. 


I. 


In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city. 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon’s time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
political institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century B.c., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any réle 
here.’ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated. This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

I. The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 


1 « Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
oder der erginzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegénnt werden als bei der 
ErGrterung von Fragen der Topographie. Sorgsame Abwiagung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss und 
Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthiimlichkeiten des betreffenden Terrains,.... 
' sind hier ein unerlassliches Erforderniss.” — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athen, pp. v. and vi. . 

2 “Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tduschen kénnen.” — Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus, u. 8. W., P. 325 


(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words: "EvexAnoiaLov 
dé wdAat pev'év tH Lavi. IUvdé 5& qv ywpiov mpds TH ‘AxporoAe xate- 
OKevagpevoy KaTa THY TaAaLav amrdoryta obK eis Dedtpov roAvTpaypo- 
oivnv. aifis 5 ra pev dAdo év ro Atovvotaxe Oedrpw, povas Se Tas 
apxatpecias ev tH Tvxvi.! 

This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word IIv§ was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held ; this was a place and not a dbuzld- 
ing ;* it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 4, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens: 76 de zpiv 
év érépw xpovw peyebos piv fv mpos tov “Hptdavoy Kai rov ‘“Tiodv 
droBeBynxvia Kai meptecAndvia évros tHv Ivkva Kat tov AvxaByrrov 
Gpov éx Tov Katavtikpy THS IvKvds éxovca.® 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the — 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
‘of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, éx Tov kaTayTiKpy tys Ilvxvos. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt.* It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 


1 “The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness (?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx.” 

* As was common in designating edpvxwpia: in Athens, it was called a rézos 
or xwpiov. Aeschines, 72 7im. § 82, also has the words 6 réwos 6 év TH Muxvl; 
and Hesychius, s.v. Tvvé, says the Pnyx was a place, rémos. 

3 But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx.” — Jowett. 

* Christensen, /hens Pnyx, p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hill, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us 
in interpreting the words of Pollux pds r7 "AxpowdAe. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was xpos ry “AxporéAe, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato’s imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills, 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. ‘These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
ern foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian (42s accus. 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her: airy pév évradéa wov éri tod radyov Kabyoo 
és tyv Ivica dp@oa Kai wepiyrevovoa éor dy knpigw Ta wapa Tod Atés, 
éyw d€ és tiv “AxpotoAy dvaBas paov ovtws amavtas éx Tov émrnKoov 
mpookaAécopat. 

The word zayov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 


1 « Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing.” 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where it slopes. 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan’s grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west corner of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, mpootwv. From this. 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Life of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, év dora, and the battle was 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, repi ry 
IIvixa xai to Movoeiov. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was éy ry mde oyxeddv, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word wéAe in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was év dore, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was a/most év ry woXa. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word mods takes the place of “AxpozodAss. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying: ro pév evovupov trav “ApaLovwy Képas émiorpe- 
ety mpos TO viv KaXovpevov “ApaLovetov, ro Se Seip mpds tHV Lyvixa 
Kata THv Xpioayv yKew. pdyerOor St mpds TovTo Tos ‘AOnvaiovs dd 
tov Movceiov rats "Apafoot oupmrecovtas, Kal Tapous Tov TETOvTwY TEpL 
THv rAateay cyar tHv pépovoay éxi tas miAas mapa TO XaAKwdovTos 
qpwov, as viv Ilepaixas dvouafover.' 


1 “The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called 
the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the Pnyx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is believed to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ;} and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius’s map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus (Zumen. 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, wayov 5 
Apetov rovd, “Apafovwy épay. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines (de falsa legat. § 74) we find the following words : 
dvictdpevoe of pyropes daroBAerew eis Ta mporvAaia THs “AxKpotoAcews 
éxéXevov Wuas Kal THs év Yadapive mpds tov Tepony vavpayias pepvy- 
2 Harpocration (s.v. IportAau ratra, quoted from Demos- 


thenes) says: Sarat pity Sexrixds A€yerOat dre dpwpevwoy Tov mpo- 
3 


wba. 


avAaiwv dro THs Tuxvos. 
From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 


Xptca(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (mpbs rovro= 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate.” 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

2 «The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis.” 

8 «This can be said denric@s (German hindeutend), pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx.” 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 
‘Cleon looked down from the rocks, dé ray werpov dvwOev, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word zerpoy in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes (dé cor. § 169) uses the words was 6 Sypos 
dvw xaOyro; and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words éxxAnoias zoré 
ovons Tov Sypov KaOypevoy dvw. In the Scholia to Aeschines 72 Zim. 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, wdyos iynAds, Adgdos Kadov- 
pevos IIvig. When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dvaBaivew eis tHv éxxAnoiav.! In the 
Acharnians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, drav 3 éxi ravrnot xabyrat ris 
wérpas. Inv. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, éxt ratot wérpats. 
In the Ecclesiazusae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take sea¢s in the Pnyx; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the seas unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
v. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep st¢#mg together, 
mpoBara ovyxabypeva, in the Pnyx. The words xadé{oyar and xaOypoe 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on v. 784 of the Knights uses the word Ba6pa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word rovri, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
abcut this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sz/#ng on the ground, xapai, but this is the only passage in 
whichsthis word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 


1 Welcker, Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 329 (65); Ross, Die Payx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen, p. 1. 
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son. In the Acharnians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, repi rpwrov EvAov. That mpwrov évAov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where zpoedpiav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains vAov to mean poedpia, and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
the Scholiast’s remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 éri tov €vAwy was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
"Ayopatos Zeds pura: év ty dyopa kai év Ty éxxAynoig, Schol. Aristoph. 
Eq. 410. This inference is favored also by the words AiOos, ro év 
Ty Oia éxxAnoia Bhya, in Hesychius, s.v. AGwyora. This point will 
come up again in the discussion af the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen." 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx: #Atorpémov év Ty viv ovog éxxAnoig, 
mpos T@ Telxyee TO Ev TH IIvuxi. About the word refyos in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.? Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 


1 See Schoemann, de Comit. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, 
p. 12; Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 69. 
2 See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 


II. 


A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; z.¢e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, #0 and 6S, which form an angle of 158° at the 
middle point 6. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked 6S varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked ‘“‘ bema” 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. ‘These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points R and S. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked VU on the survey ; on the left it is between Q and V. 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right'and Vand Yon the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point Z almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.? As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point 4.° The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at 4 it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at W, and 3.11 metres lower than at Y. The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point 4 the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section 4/4’. 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters # and S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158° at 


te - 


B. A dotted semicircle, R YZS, having its centre at 7, is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii 7 and 7S with 7Y and 7Z 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 5% metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point 7, in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At first, near the corners, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from # to Y and from S to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed,—the addition proving to be excessive. 
—J.T.C. C. Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked 6. If a straight line be drawn from & to S, it will 
intersect the line 4! at the point Z in front of the bema. ‘Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line AS is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius RZ being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than 7S.? The greater part of the semicircular wall, YAW, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.” 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall AS. In 
this wall between the corner # and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The “Cut” (marked on the survey) between S and the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked “ Niche,” is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema; the remainder are beyond the large one toward 7 on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the C./.G., Nos. 497 ff... Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words edy7v or yapioryptoy and 
iyiorw. Two add the word Adi to ificrw. They have also a picture 


a A 


D. RT=59.9 metres. TS= 59.5 metres. — J. T.C. 

£. The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
corner which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

1 Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. Itisa 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 21g is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts: a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section 44! on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point S. They are wider and lower 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; z#.¢. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same. 


thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 


than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this. 
middle point and a point (near W) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section 4/4’, which accom-. 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 


to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 


placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.” 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point 4, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it. A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 


on the rock itself, or on neither of these? When the topography of 


Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the: 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 


Hf. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section 44!, is uniform along: 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 


made in this region by Dr. DG6rpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 


the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 


were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried. 


down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
- trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 
The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 
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The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears. 
marks of tools. That below these lines, so. far as it was explored,. 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying: 
the term “rock-floor” to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, 4, P, ¥, and X are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at O, B, and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines a8 and yé. Where they pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
£ and D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.’ 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the corner near #.: From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat, 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, —a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, # on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point 4, where the section line a8 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall; while at other points, as ¢ and d, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer’s intention to remove this mass of rock and make this corner 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.” 


1 The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

/. The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the corner S, are two immense blocks of 
stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked “ Wall”’ on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
_ bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This is 


hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly. visible 
‘upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the débris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Zagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modern invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, Zhe Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh, London, 1883, Chap. xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the débris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from five to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosiére, Description. de l Egypte, 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were-removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is much more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

_On the right of the bema, between it and the corner 5S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 


purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasiunally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H.H. Gorringe (Zgyptian Obelisks, New York, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides (?), — 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
‘such reference isto be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc- 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, 4 Manual of Scientific Enquiry, London, 
1871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, Mep! Kpdoews xal Avyvduews tov 
‘ArAay apudewy, XXII. p. 16; and Pliny, Met. Hist, XXIII. 27: “Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens.” It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through.an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as asolvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. I, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and Apollodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poltorcétique des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and. 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, 22S, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall, /g, resembling 


furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar “or some other mordant.” A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the: 
Duc de Guise in his expedition against Naples (Les Mémotres de Feu Monsieur 
le Duc de Guise, Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Puzica, III.; and Orosius, /7zs¢., 1V. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appian, IV.; Juvenal, Sez, X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, 4d Aeneid, X. 13) state. that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal,—a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Flennebert,. 
Histoire d Annibal, Paris, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the dgos or acefum of the passages quoted was an actual explosive, 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, 4 7vreatise on Hannti- 
bal’s Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of:the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of “snow, solidified by frost.” 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapfort 
au Ministre de Instruction Publique, Paris, 1860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J.T. C. 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a sttaight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See %, z, 7, & on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at 4a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m, are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall /g at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at ”, 0, p, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as xareoxevacévov xara 
Tv TaAdatav amXotyta, ovK eis Oeatpov ToAvTpaypoowwny, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and zoAvmpaypoowwyn was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept fora 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
ToAvrpaypnoctvy of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtless held on level 
ground. As the Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema. A 
gradual change from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards 4 is 1 in 10.7; due 
north of the bema, 1 in 13.5; in the direction of Z, 1 in 29.7. 
The levellings above the ledges 2 and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with equal certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. ‘The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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ITI. 


The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation : 


SPON AND WHELER. Voyage a'/talie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 

RICHARD CHANDLER. TZyvavels in Asta Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.3 

STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens, \-III., London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. BARTHOLDY AND C. AuG. BOTTIGER. In Wieland’s Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J.C. HoBuHouse. A Fourney through Albania, etc., Vol. 1. London, 
1813. 

EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. TZyravels, Part II., Sect. II. London, 1814. 

W. WILKINS.2 Athenitensia or Remarks on the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens. London, 1816. 

HAWKINS.2 On the Topography of Athens in Robert Walpole’s Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey. 2 vols. London, 1817, 1820. 
G. F. SCHOEMANN. De Comitiits Athentensium. Greifswald, 1819. 

EDWARD DODWELL. Zour through Greece during the Years 1801, 1805, 
and 1806. London, 1819.4 

W.GELL. The Ltinerary of Greece. London, 1810. 

W. KINARD. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens. London, 1830. 

W.M. LEAKE. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1841. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. MURE OF CALDWELL. Fournal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. Il. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 


1 Travelled in 1765. 2 Travelled in 1802. 8 Travelled in 1797. 

¥. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgic 
Remains in Greece and [taly, London, 1834, Pl. LV. —J.T.C. 
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LupwiG Ross. TZablettes votives d’Athéenes et de Mélos. In the Aun. 
dell’ Inst. Archeol., XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. ULricus. TZopographie der Hafen von Athen, in Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland. 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GOETTLING. Das Pelasgtkon in Athen, in Gesammelte Abhana- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthume, Vol. 1. p. 68. Halle, 1851. 

F.G. WELCKER. Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
2u Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852. 

LupwiG Ross. Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares in Athen. 
Halle, 1852. 

CARL W. GOETTLING. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyxin Athen. Jena, 
185 3. 

Lupwic Ross. Die Puyx und das Pelasgikon in Athen. Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. WELCKER. Puyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum, 
NV. F., X. 30 ff, 1854. 

CONRAD BuRSIAN. Die athenische Pnyx. \n Philologus, 1X. 631 ff., 1854. 

Lupwic Ross. In the Veue Fahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Paidag. LXXI. 
181 ff., 1855. 

F. G. WELCKER. Ueber C. Bursian’s *‘ Athenische Puyx.” In the 
Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. §91 ff., 1856. 

F. G. WELCKER. In the Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. 56. 

ERNST CurTIus. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

ERNST CurtTius. <Altische Studien, No. 1. Inthe Adbhandl. d. k. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Vol. XI. 1862. 


XK. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title “Piano (sic) del trigonio e tutto 
cid che esiste su il (szc) Pnix.” It is on a large scale, 1 to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar’s plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here given, —while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker’s reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J. T. C. 
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CONRAD BURSIAN. Geographie von Griechenland, Vol. I. p..276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

CONRAD BuRSIAN. In the article dthenae in Pauly’s Real-encyclopédie, 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

CONRAD BurSIAN. In the Meue Fahrbicher fiir Philol. und Padag., 
Vol. 71, 182. | 

CONRAD BURSIAN. In the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

ERNST Curtius. In the Erla@ut. Text der Sieben Karten zur Topo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 16. Gotha, 1868. 

P, PERVANOGLU. In the Meue Fahrbicher fiir Philol. und Padag., 
Vol. 101, 55 ff., 1870. 

W. GuRLITT. In the Meue Fahrbicher fiir Philol.und Padag., Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. 

CURT WACHSMUTH. In the Rhein. Museum, N. F., XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. In P&ilologus, XXXIII. pp. Io1, 109, 119, 
125 f., 1873. 

THoMAS HENRY DYER. Ancient Athens. London, 1873. 

H. G. Lotuinc. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 ff, 1873. 

CurtT WacHSMuTH. Deze Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol.1. Leipzig, 
1874. 

RICHARD CHRISTENSEN. Athens Pnyx. In the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Filologi og Paedagogik, p. 77. Copenhagen, 1875. 

E. GUHL AND W. KONER. The Life of the Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. Hueffer, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. 

CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical. Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. STARK. ach dem Griechischen Orient, p. 319 ff. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. BAUMEISTER. WDenkmdaler des Klass. Altertums, article Athen. 
Munich, 1885. 


During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost. As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 
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L. The medizval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, SxdAa rot Anuoo- 
@évov, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessary to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopagus, Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla, 
and Theatre of Herodes Attcus are all names which have served at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above.! 
Clarke and Mure believed the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart’s works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything else than the. ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this. 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, “ All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains.”? Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
- highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, “A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage.”° Bartholdy says, 
“The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar.’’* Goettling says, “The 


1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. (30) 294 ff. 
2 Topography of Athens, p. 41 (1821). 

8 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 

4 Welcker, Der Felsallar, u.s.w., p. 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be.’”’? Forchhammer says, “In regard to- 
the Ilissos, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail.” Raoul Rochette says} “Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne.saurait plus, 4 notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection.” 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler’s view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail: one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article ‘‘Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus’”’ in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs’s suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 1851) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on “Das Pelasgikon in Athen.” In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked “wall” on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.” In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 


1 Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx, p. 19. 

M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point / on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
‘so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen from the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan’s grotto as puxpov izép 
tov IeAao-yixov, and so changes trép to dd. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why -Pan’s grotto should 
be spoken of as dm6 rov IleAacyxov, for the grotto was under the 
north-west corner of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling’s 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
‘There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 


were placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, —on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling’s explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J.T. C. 
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‘it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit: 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the all-sufficient 
proof: that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, “‘ Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus 
oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,” to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs’s note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note 1s as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (érpar) ; the real Bjywa was a AiGos and not a wérpa ; according 
to Plutarch the Bjya is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes’s words about sitting ézi rats rérpats oxAnpds 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the xpirjprov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the waAoa arAdrns and the later roAurpaypocivy. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration’s citation 
from Apollodorus is important because it says the old éxxAynoia was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. ‘This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, C.1.G. 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4).mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, 7a Zimarch, § 81, wept trav 
oiknoewy Ttav éy TH ILuxvi, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. | ; . 
At the end of Ulrichs’s own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the Bjya in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the mest exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus /y/ststos 
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was worshipped as Zeus /ypatos. A tradition of the original use 
of-the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar-terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as 7d HeAacytxov, while ro TeAaoyixdv retyos refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, II. 17, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, “ Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen” was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us—perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
‘since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker’s position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between 76 TeAacytxov and 76 HeAacytxdy reixos is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity ; and he concludes by condemning Welcker’s location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled “‘ Pnyx oder Pelasgikon,” im 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F.) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is. 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus. 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos, 
and not as Ilatdéy or Swryp, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross. 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker’s. 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.” 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 


XN. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction. 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in which the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. — J. T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes’s. 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between 76 IleAacyixdv and 76 IeAac- 
yexov tetxos. Welcker’s answer, in an article entitled “ Ueber C. 
Burstans Athenische Pnyx,” in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographie von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, he slightly modified 
his views later in the article “Athenae” in Pauly’s Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion: on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations, 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- _ 
tigation. The result he published in his “ Attische Studien, No. 1.” 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 

These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. ‘The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpavaoi, 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
“consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorplitze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens,— one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe, and the other the so-called Pnyx. No one can 
‘doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock-dwellings of the Kpavaoi. The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says -Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and # on 
Curtius’s plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

“In the south-east corner of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.? Next Curtius dug a trench from the 


O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 


The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 


pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. —J.T.C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. Ata distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.” From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler’s theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 


P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a Oe@v dyopa, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the Kpavao/, the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
dyopa Oeav in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the dyopa Oeav of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, z.e. the Pnyx Hills; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler’s 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker’s stage, the impossibility of turn- - 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that “neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx.” ‘This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set-up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Aighes¢ and not as Iaay, 

Swryp, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes ; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription dpos Avds below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The réuevos of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the ‘“‘ Gotter Markt” of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius’s old Kpavaot ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go further than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
- sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
Lolling’s paper, which was published in the Géttinger Nachrichten in 
1873, and is decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. ‘This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very 
irregular character. ‘They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.? 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.’ But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.? It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 
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Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty-three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T.C. 

1G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled Adyos wep) Mvuxds, published as a 
school programme from Td ‘EAAnvinxdy éxmadevrhpiov in Athens in 1867, has de- 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 297 (33). 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently. substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. The area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica. 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as “about twelve thou- 
sand square yards.”! Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth’s estimate is too large, and Curtius’s too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke’s measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. Lhe stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
been the bema of the Pnyx2 If it were the bema, tt would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar tt would need two, that tt might be 
asceniied by several persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
indulged in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech dibos, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone in the agora or toa small platform built of 
several blocks. Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make tt look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned? 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker’s stage in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. ‘The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in the 
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1 Greece, Pictorial, Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 
2 Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 
8 Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, us.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high— more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unburnt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.! The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen’s answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 


1 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 59 of Eng. transl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The corners are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size." 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to. 
explain it; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the upper ferrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants.” Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing “that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices; and that the Thirty Tyrants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient «late, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city.”’? Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked 7 on the survey was the altar of Zeus. 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 


1 “ Ungeheure Grdsse,” Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note J, p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, — as Leake 
supposes. — J. T. C. 

2 Topography of Athens, p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulation. 
Ross says: “If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meant no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public.” Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being © 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch’s story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch’s words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
‘The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.’ In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. Zhe inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos. 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 
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S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked # on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema: the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/on plan). The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey,—or perhaps a little further, —this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J.T. C. 
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‘already been suggested by others: these inscriptions are generally . 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx ; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavaoi, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that Aypsisfos is the same as Aypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. Lhe character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
age of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.” The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock-dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goettling, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 


7. On this point compare note J, p. 242. —J. T.C. 
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- of stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 


hill at the south-west corner. of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 


appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius. 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west corner have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near S on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked “ Wall.’”’ In a line with these 
three, in the “Cultivated Patch,’ between / and & on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goettling has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
structure and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. | 

6. Olrichs and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Lnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Atte orators, because this 
was @ Bos, or movable stone. 

Ulrichs’s thought seems to have been that the word érpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock still undetached from the native rock of the hill; while the 
word Ad@os, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in. connection with the bema. eérpa, Biya, 
and Ad@os seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Fac. v. 680, we find the words, doris xparet viv rov 
Aiov rod ‘vy ry Tvww. Again, Eccles. 104, td ro AOwrtov rpvravéewy 
xatavtikpv. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word Ad@os is used as synonymous with Bjya. But in the Knighés, 
V. 313, are the words xdmé Trav rerpav dvwHev rors popovs OvvvocKoreis, 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny-fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word TET POV 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,’ but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul-Rochette cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called zérpa as well as AiGos. He also rightly 
refers to £g. v. 780, to show that the word wérpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has ris 
merpas for trav mwerp@y in v. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently Biya, AiGos, and wérpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Adpos 
Kexnvws ért mérpas Onunyopov. ‘This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
“‘ gaping cormorant,” which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
“‘haranguing upon a rock,” will scarcely bear any other interpretation 
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1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
bema.’ 

7. Welcker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north wind, as against the Pnyx theory. 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Welcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 


south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that ‘at Nauplia. 


toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 


make of the passage in Plutarch’s Theseus in regard to the battle of 


the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 
(Aesch. Lumen. 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 


1 See note on this verse in Droysen’s translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck’s edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie’s note on this verse in his 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (pds riv Ivica). The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates. 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite — 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis. 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this. 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons. 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus, 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius’s site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,' 
does violence by substituting 4/¢ wimg where Plutarch says right wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius’s view, we must 
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1 Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east corner of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their “ Gotter Markt,” as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the corner, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? 7 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will ‘be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 
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U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note /V, p. 242, and note O, p. 244.— 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 


In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C. /. A., those in Kaibel’s collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Flellenique, in the ’A@ynvaov, in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Grammatk der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia ; Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, VI., XV., and XVII.; Saalfeld, Lautpesetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter im Lateinischen; and G. Meyer, Grtechische 
Grammatk (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it % hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 


1. THE E-GRovup. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, |, O, Y. 
Thus all the e-vowels were represented by E, and all the o-vowels 
by O. The Ionians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chef or jra’ (H) 
as avowel. It had served to represent the “ rough breathing” ; it 


1 Not until post-classical times written for 47a with smooth breathing. 
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now stood for the long e-vowel, heard e.g. in dnpos, oixin, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original @ :’ it stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original @, heard e.g. in yy, TiOnys, droOavyte. The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the e-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward @ in sound. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this e-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic y, equivalent to a 
modified a, is found represented by the Chet (H) ; the universal and 
aboriginal 7 by its old sign E. Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHAfov], MHTEPA, TPIHKO2/reta]; but ME (=p), [e]TTl- 
BAEMATI (émrtBarAypart), KAEN[oJPFENES (KAewoyéys), ANE- 
OEKEN (avé6yxev). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. Ona stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal « common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural ¢ arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, from a. While the aboriginal 
« has its usual sign, the Ionic « is written with the same symbol (B) 
which is used for the Ionic y, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
AIKHO (Aewod/xew), AMAON (aA[A]ewv).2 Thus the fact is 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic y did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound @ as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal 7. That the ¢-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ae and ea was of the same character, lying between @ and 
é proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as épac0a, 
dpyos, with évixy (ae) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare dura, évded, with dAnOq («&), and 
— Gda with ypvon (ea).2 It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow 7 during the Attic period, 


1 The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of e& 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of de. 

2 Dittenberger, in Hermes, XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read Aeiwodixnw, aAAfwy. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

8 So adjectives like edpuhs, dxAehs, dyths, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pl. from -@ to -7. Ona stone of 357-354 B.C. 
are found both bya and éy:H (as neut. pl.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms iets, rifeis, 
iets, €ribets, etc., as a proof that aboriginal 7 held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic 7, which was at no time confused 
with €.(e). The form éri6ys slipped into éries in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as BaovAjs, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became BacuAcis, or as réOyxa was changed, at a still later time, 
to réJexa. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced iorets, iore, had the Ionic y of tornus been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in riéynpi, inur, Baorgs, etc. 
These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.c. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic y would, of 
course, be impossible. We, may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the @ of English dad and the German &@. The other 
7, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to « and belongs 
purely to the e-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian @ as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an y was always an open 
vowel :? in other. words, no vanishing or ¢-sound was heard after it, 


1 Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
Thus d07a, xpvoq, ocdnpa, were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; ézoleis suggested éri@ers just as méAeis suggested BactAeis, and as 
eixa (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing 7é@exa. This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such .nearly equivalent sounds as a and 
Ionic , of € and aboriginal 7. 

2 The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of ee was at first 
written universally E: the designation El appears first among the Ionians, the 
Corcyrean$g, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
been proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric w for ov. (So also Doric rapudy 
for rouudy, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with 7, w, until Ionian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong 7. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between y and 
ne in inscriptions of good date. The character of the y is con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse: 6 8’ 7AGi0s ws mpoBa- 
riov By Bn A€ywv Badile (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 
gloss: Ba° 7d pupntixoy THs Tov rpoBaTwv duvys: ovdxi Bat A€yerat 
"Arrux@s. The form Bai is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when a had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to 7. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury; the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign y from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of a, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The a, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the e-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
7 began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, «, and 
the long vowel arising from its ‘‘ compensative”’ lengthening, or from 
the contraction of ec. This will be called, for convenience, € or 
long «. That it had a narrower sound than 7, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong e. It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to €, 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that € had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian ven# than like the short e of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
e-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from @: a broad 7 arising 
from & (as in oixin, vuxyow), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
d\A€wv, vews) ; an aboriginal and narrower 7 (as in BeBAnxa, areAys) ; 


—_——— —- 


than to suppose (with G. Meyer, G7. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open é-vowel to é first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 


have affected all the 2-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like xpefomos for — 


xptoiuos, Cerxe for ZOnre, etc. 


‘ 
4 
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and, finally, the closed € and é (as in Oévros, Geis). Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open e-sounds. By the year 380 the long e was nearly 
always written «.; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change: the first, that the long « 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the z-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
‘This was the first and apparently simplest explanation ;* it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, —the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of € It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period: it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confusion in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates . 
that e did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or z-sound which had always existed in the € itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that € did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of € and e must, of course, 
be sought in the post-Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that e« no longer necessarily représents a diphthongal 
sound, and that €, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of € and «. When e begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for ¢ before another vowel. 
The true explanation of this is a most simple one: a slight z-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an e-sound followed by a vowel, the 


1 Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 
Aussprache, pp. 26 seqq. 
2 This is the view now generally taken. Cf. G. Meyer, Cr. 69, 115. 
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result being an 2 with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a. 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
this case at least, e. must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written «, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine e ; so that e, €, e. now meant 
much the same vowel-sound,—a narrow e-sound with a slight vanish.! 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.? The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples® of « for « before 
vowels are: dewvrat, 119 (about 340) ; idpvcews twice, 168 (330) ; 
Kirvetwy, ibid. ;* déiypew, 578 (after 340) 3° elavrov, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); eidy, 14, p. 11 (387); WAwfeldas] (originally with 
diphthongal «, but cf. IIAwfjjs, etc., ibid.), or IAwGetas, for -Oéas, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,® who remarks. 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.c. The cause of this is obvious: e was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to e, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.’ 


1 It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various. 
é- and z-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

2 The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That € could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies. 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of e: resulted from an increasing preponderance of its. 
zt-element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of e: and 
é, ¢, m1. 

8 All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. /. A4., II. 1. 

# As gen. pl. of Kitievs. We should, of course, expect Kiriéy, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

5 atcoxpela, Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of e 
written for e«, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872, 
KoAAureles must be read, not KoAAurezes. In Aetwydpou, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.), 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have e: written for an Ionic e. 

8 Lapidum de Dial. Att. Testimonia, pp. 10, 11. 

7 The forms évelyxn for évéyxn, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. évefxn, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be affected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for € 
until the latter part of the fourth century,’ — an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had ¢ become’ in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word eis, which is equally written és 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Gomedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings é orjAy and ei orjAy 
for év orjAy” are interesting as showing that the syllable -evs became 
-é; in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

8B. Confusion of € with 7. That é had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open e-vowel. Thus between 378 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -evs was suffering a 
gradual change from -7s to -ets: during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.* Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one; for the frequent spellings -ées, 
-éns,* -eies,> of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between é, €, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) 7. The augmented forms of épyafopat 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with éi- 
or 7- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of € and 7 is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -#s are, of course, 
not from contracted -ées, but from -jes ; for the dual of yévos, yévy is 
as much a violation of Attic as yévee.® Yet, were we in possession 


1 The latest examples are perhaps II. 804 A, 13, 33, és 7d and dmoddcev. 

? II. 86 (376-365); 553 (403). 

8 Aceis, KapOasets, ‘Eorias, Xadni ds], I. 17 (378); Kuvda0nvaceis, Marancijs, 
865 (after 400); [‘Auat]avreceis], "Avaxacis, et al., 1006 (bef. 350); v. Meisterh., 
p. 56. 

* Cf. -«Aéns for -xAfjs, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. "AypuAéns, 
I. 338 (408); [‘AAaledes, KoAA[u]rdes, Pnyarées, beside Barijs, II. 870 (circa 350). 

5 KoAAuteles, beside ‘AAaueis, etc., II. 872 (341), etc. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

8 oéAk, II. 652 A, 24; fevyE, id. B, 26. wddAn (Isoc. 8, 116), pion (Plat. Rep. 
410 E), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing. when the diphthong e had become identical in sound 
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<ipéOn, and etre for etry. Tribal names like Oivyjs, -vpdos (not Oiryis, 
-vyidos, as Commonly edited), are equally spelt -e/s, -etdos. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in -ys occur, as [TeoweiSer for -dy." 
‘The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the z-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of y than of the other like 
‘diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of was facilitated by 
the shortening of » before :.; thus it became a simple closed @-sound 
not widely different from «2 Indeed, E can be written for y; thus 
xarx[ 004 ]ke aire (-Oyxy airy, II. 61, c. 358). Conversely, uyvicés 
(nom. pl.) is spelt zyvvons in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.).? In short, we 
have examples of « put for 7, 4 for e and for €, and « for m7. The 
two diphthongs e and y had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from é€. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this: first, that the phonetic decay of e« did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its z-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
‘distinctness of each separate element, so that e¢ became a close é¢ not 
more diphthongal than €. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period.‘ 


1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr., p. 63; Herwerden, Lap. Test., pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
‘things, Xenophon’s usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as Swxpdrny for Attic Swxpdrn, etc. 

2 The shortening of 7 before « (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes, XVII. 37) is 
‘confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs; vais, eg., became vais, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained yvyis. (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298.) Cf. 
xwpodla for kwuvdla, Kaibel, Zp. Cr. 38. 

8 Other examples are: wdéAn, II. 25 (before 376?); Bovdet, 38; wpaxbe[?], 
Bdgec (subj.), 49; Oivels, 55; xadKoOhre:, four times, beside -Ofjxe, 61; &[ vor] Gei, 
mwapack[evalobet, id.; [ypauplach, ef] for 7, 90; re7, avrei, etc.; Tiufoe, ore- 
gavage: (subj.); so Soxet, twice; elpéOn, 114; [E]ver, 125; orhrAer ABlver, 147; 
ouvredcobe:, mapaddBe, rrwparioe, 167; Ailyeidos, 168 (and *Apioreldns, etc., for 
nlins after 400); rptaxoore?, 180; éoprei, 577; el, passim (=7); éBdoue:, evdrer, 
id.; GyaBet ruxet, Tet pudci, 564; Exrer kal Sexdre, 1754 (Add. et Corrig.); aque, 
5734 (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. /. 4., II. 
‘These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

* In the fourth century, m is found (in C. J. A., II. 1; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. THE O-GROUP. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that: 
of the e-group; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of 0, 6, w, ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O: 
does duty for c, 6, w,' while the labial diphthong corresponding to e 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.” 
The vowel o is related etymologically to o precisely as € to ¢; that is, 
it is produced by the doubling, or the “compensative ” lengthening, 
of «, also (in the Ionic dialects) by the contraction of oe, and in 
Attic of «0. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o++-v (oro+ FF). From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words dxéXovOos, orovdy (ablaut from 
keAevO-, oirevd-), Bots (Bor-s), Xovwoy; perhaps in ov, ovros.2 So 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o-+v, each vowel being distinctly pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel 6 must originally have had a closed d-sound (like English o in 
rose), the labial counterpart of €. About the same time that € begins 
to be written e, the writing ov for 6 also becomes common.’ a, like 
7, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of 6 in Doric is quite analogous to that of €; so w becomes o in 
Thessalian as y becomes «.° As é and e were finally merged in an 


written H! 391 times; El, 118 times: but in the third, m, €, and ec are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as 7 loses its iota, and e: begins to suffer itacism. 

1 © for w, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

2 With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

8 So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like otros, ror 
ovTos, TnAKodTOs, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in Bpov- 
kos, Bovpos, Kovos, (ov0ds, orpovO0s. Another aé/aut ov is seen in the epic 
eiAfAovOa (éAev0-), while dsrovpas = drd-Fpas. 

4 In the case of 6 the change is completed somewhat later than with €. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

5 See note 2, page 5. 8{3ou for é5/5w is in like manner comparable with é7/6e, 
Yee for ériOn, ty. In each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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4-sound in the decadence of the language, thus 6 and ov became 
alike = x. 

That 6 and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact, —that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions ; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30), 6 
continues often represented by the simple O: preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening: toward a simple closed o-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
diphthong. Were ov = Z@ at this time, 6 remaining a closed 9-sound, 
then o would surely not be so frequently written ov; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of 6 ov is just like that of € e, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple # took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
‘The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects. 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = #%, while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure z-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v. was becoming = # ; thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for v in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, O was still generally used for 0, 6, w, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases w is found for ov and 6.! 
Crases like pod (yo 6), rpodBovAevcey are a yet clearer indication 
that 6, ov were, in Attic, still d-sounds.? 

That 6 ever approximated to an #-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 


i 


1 I. 358, Aeveodopldw (before 444), 93a, 8; Gee (after 444); II. 572, rowwroy 
(after Eucl.). 

2 pov, Ar. £g., 1237; mpovBovreuvcer, II. 574. Cf. also ofrov (for drov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, oe, €0 
commonly ran into 6 in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
Gr. p. 33, on @eo- and @ov-. 
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for the continued representation of ov, 6 by the simple O when these: 
sounds had by supposition become = #.' Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin w. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek. and Latin inscriptions a. 
continual interchange of Latin 0, w, and Greek ov; if Latin wz is. 
found for o, so is late Greek ov (z), used to represent Latin o (e.g. 
ovrAAukAros = folliculus). The Latin -ws for -os doubtless helped the: 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = dawedAns) which may 
equally change any other vowel to w (as crapula = xpairaAn, purpura 
= oppipa). The examples collected by Saalfeld? make clear the 
Roman preference for #, whether to stand for an original ov, a, ¢, o, 
w, v, Or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted. 
in Latin.2 But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek o. The Latin @ is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenberger 
(Hermes, V1. p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is. 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period, 
having no short w represented in their alphabet, were obliged to: 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant. 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 


1 Cf. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr., p. 31, etc. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as Aduwvous, Nixwvous. 

2 Lautgesetze ad. Gr. Lehnwirter im Latein., pp. 74 seqq. 

8 In the case of émioroAf the process of analogy betrays itself, epzstola 
becoming efistula. The history of ‘Exd8y in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 


epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that o, with a, ¢, and « alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign O could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an #- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,' and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was. 
felt between o and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion béen — 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in #. It may be added here that 
6, like €, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 6) from the open w, just as € and 
. @ differed from 7. The spellings ao, eo, for av, ev? are a confirmation 
of this. The close d-sound of modern French (as in fau#f/) may 
be compared. 

The pronunciation of w is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of 7, w being the most open of the labial vowels, as y of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the w arising by aé/aut from a, n (as in rérrwxa, 
Cwpds) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Avw, Sépov). That it was always 
an open vowel (2.¢., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 6 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing 7. 


3. THE VowEL Y. 

The confusion of v with c, the first indication of its change of 
sound from # to #, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. "Apducrioves becomes ’Audixrvoves; uucvs is Old-Attic, | 


npvovs New-Attic ; Kuvduys and Kvuvduys appear interchangeably as 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movvvyuwdy is found once in 


1 Supposing uv to have become= # at this time in Attica. 
2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306), In the case of jyu0vs, 
Ku duis, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
‘complete until the Byzantine period, when v=«. The d#-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin w, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol? That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes, is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong w hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to 3+, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v; so that, like o, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms # and 7.4 


4. THE DIPHTHONGS &, G&, dv, Gu, ev, 7v, Ot, wt, wv. 

In the diphthongs &, dv, ev, o (and in a, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of «, ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from ¢, 6. 

ti = & +., with no inclination toward the sound of «, 7, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (a+e=4, ato=w, etc. Cf. 
Caipdria =r tudra, Ar. Vesp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like "A@nvaia ("AGnva), Tepacevs (Ilepaeds), etc. The earliest 
examples of « written for a: on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century A.D.— more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 


1 Meisteth., Gr. p. 12. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings /unter and inter = Greek 
wruvrhp. 3 Gr. 86. 

4 In words like vids, ipyued, yeyorvia, the « was entirely lost in Attic before the 
end of the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other diphthongs before vowels. This shows that v: cannot have been 
like French ui of /ué (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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a= a+. It was never confounded with &, as is shown by the — 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, a 
becoming ultimately = «and a =a. An instance of the omission of 
« will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

&év=&-+v. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gv. 120). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin az, and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element (az or 
af for av). ; 

av existed in Attic in crases like airdés, raira; perhaps also in the 
word ypais. 

ev=e+v. In Ionic it was often written eo, and, conversely, eo 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = ev. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and = ev or & There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and ot. 

nu=n-+v. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, ev. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gv. p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, Wew Phrynichus, CXXXI. 

o.=o-+. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when &, au, e&, yt, ov, wi had assumed the simple a, e, 2, 0, u 
sounds. 

wt=w-+t. The omission of « scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.c., except before a vowel, as in AGov, cwa,! according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from o, however, be- 
coming ultimately = w, while o. in Byzantine times = v (#) and later 
= 7. 

wy==w-+v. Attic only in crasis, as rpwvdav, Ar. Av. 556.2 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 


1 Better than oda, C. /. A., I. 24, 7. 
2 There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of ope 
is éovpouy. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the ‘Odds ’Apadias in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archzological, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archzological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months’ 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 

capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 
A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, of - 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archzol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 


REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


I, The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to" study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archzological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archzological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archzologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archzological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. 1. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
‘The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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‘The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. . 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He condutts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the first of October to the 1st 
-of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the: College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
‘Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year’s work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two are 


